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56 Tupper 



CHAUCER'S SINNERS AND SINS 

"The wise man," says Emerson, "always throws himself on the 
side of his assailants." "It is more his interest than it is theirs to 
find his weak point." Hence it is the part of wisdom as well as 
of courtesy to deem Mr. Lowes as truly my ally in the cause that 
we both have at heart, the right understanding of The Canterbury 
Tales, when he offers now obstinate objection to my thesis of 
Chaucer's architectonic use of the Deadly Sins, as when he gave a 
little while ago generous encouragement to the publication of the 
young discovery. Professor Koch's outspoken protest 1 and Pro- 
fessor Lowes's hundred pages and more of polemic 2 might well 
arouse in a more seasoned Chaucerian than I the fear that his Sins 
had found him out, but close companionship with this merciless 
orthodoxy has merely confirmed me in my heresy. Never surely 
in our torture-chamber of scholarship has a new faith been more 
fiercely put to the question. If then my belief can both endure 
resolutely all the rackings of this inquisition and can give fresh 
and stout reasons for its deep-rootedness, it is of Chaucer and truth 
and will stand. 

Mr. Lowes begins his extended attack by demonstrating — tri- 
umphantly, I think — the wide variations among the categories of 
the Sins. In the large light of his ample evidence, any reference to 
"rigid categories" must be revised as misleading. But let me pro- 
test with all the power that is in me against the unwarranted asser- 
tion, that a false assumption of cast-iron formulas of the Sins is 
fundamental to my contention anent Chaucer's frequent use of the 
Sins motif. First — and our critic is not unaware of this — no possi- 
ble variation of heads and sub-heads of Sins could possibly connect 
with any other than their proper vices such general illustrations of 
the Seven as the Snmmoner's exemplum of Wrath, the Pardoner's 
of Avarice, the Physician's of Lechery, the Second Nun's of Sloth. 
Secondly, Mr. Lowes's serviceable lists of several catalogues of the 
Sins fully support rather than oppose the claim that prominent 
branches of the Vices that concern us now are conventionalized by 
tradition and appear under the same head in many collections. So, 

1 Anglia, Beiblatt, October-November, 1914. 
'Publications of Modern Language Association, June, 1915. 
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as I shall show in my discussions of the contributions of the Wife of 
Bath and the Man of Law, Inobedience, sometimes called Unbux- 
omness and less often Despite, is constantly associated with Pride, 
and Detraction or Backbiting with Envy. Thirdly, the question of 
the rigidity or the elasticity of categories might well be a crucial one 
in the case of untagged tales — that must be frankly admitted — but 
certainly not with respect to stories upon which and about which 
the author has left so many clear marks of his purpose. The place 
of cursing in the Summoner-Friar's Wrath cycle, and the explicit 
association of the Crow's tale-bearing with Wrath in the Manciple's 
Tale (H. 278-290) leave us in as little doubt of the moral end as 
the Pardoner's deliberate grouping of Vices against a tavern-back- 
ground. 

Interpretation is largely a study of emphasis. Amid the com- 
phcation of motives, where does the artist lay his stress? And it 
is here in our reading of Chaucer, that Mr. Lowes and I are hope- 
lessly at odds. He seems to me, if I may use Poe's words of a 
similar inapprehension, "so occupied with the most minutely let- 
tered names that he overlooks such words as stretch in large char- 
acters from one end of the chart to the other." The larger part 
of my present purpose is to probe the true meaning of many of 
Chaucer's tales, by showing on the evidence of the Middle Ages how 
false is the perspective that ignores and how perverted the dexterity 
that evades the most conspicuous elements in various contribu- 
tions: Chastity and Lechery in the Physician's storr; Tavern 
Revels (Gluttony) side by side with Avarice in the Pardoner's; 
Cursing in the Friar's and Wrath, in its larger phase, in the Sum- 
moner's; Chiding in the Manciple's; Sloth and Good Deeds in the 
Second Nun's; Murmuration and Detraction, (Envy) in the Man of 
Law's; and Unbuxomness in the Wife of Bath's. Mr. Lowes seeks 
repeatedly to discredit the value of these stories as exempla of 
particular Sins, by marking in some of them the mention of other 
Vices; but in each and every instance we shall clearly distinguish 
between the casual citation of this and that Vice and the large 
moral, implicit or explicit, of the tale. 

Evidence of each story's purpose lies not merely in implicit apt- 
ness or in explicit application but in direct association with the rep- 
resentative of the respective Vice. Such ironical association of the 
weakness of this or that class with the exposure of this very weak- 
ness constitutes the tag or title or label of the designed exsmplum. 
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And we must not forget that this clever combination of the social 
and ethical was in entire harmony with all the preconceptions of 
readers, to whom class-satire was an unfailing delight and to whom 
Inobedient Wife and Avaricious and Gluttonous Pardoner and 
Aphrodisiac Doctor and Slothful Nun were stock figures. Hence 
the faults of each profession were hailed with ready recognition by 
those under the sway of traditional sentiment and contemporary 
prejudices. Each successive instance of ironical association is, of 
course, multiple evidence of the author's design — "proof not added 
to proof, but multiplied by hundreds or thousands." How could 
medieval readers go astray under the double guidance of the narra- 
tor's dominant fault and the narrative's main issue? By "domi- 
nant fault," I mean the evil trait, which is to the fore in the special 
prologue or, if such an introduction is lacking, is proclaimed by a 
potent tradition, and which is emphasized by the perverse assign- 
ment. Chaucer's characters are not "humors." The Wife has 
other weaknesses than Unbuxomness, the Summoner than Wrath, 
the Pardoner than Avarice and Gluttony, the Physician than pro- 
fessional connection with Lechery, the Manciple than his chiding 
tongue, but the vices in question are made, for the moment, promi- 
nent enough to render obvious the irony of the exempla of the Sin- 
ners against these Sins. Nor do I think we can hesitate, when a 
Lawyer exposes Detraction and a Nun Sloth, whatever may be 
their other faults. 

Other narratives of the collection may point a moral, but the 
absence of this label of perverse assignment excludes them from 
the scheme of the Sins. The Merchant's story has in it large ele- 
ments of Lechery, some of them drawn from that very section in 
the Parson's Tale, but the Merchant is no lecher but a suffering 
husband. Some of the Monk's exempla certainly seem to illustrate 
the danger of Pride, but the personal pride of the Monk is nowhere 
manifest in his special prologue, which takes quite another turn, 
and his avowed purpose is to bewail in tragedy the uncertainty of 
fortune. It is also true that other pilgrims may exhibit marked 
faults, but their tales furnish no exposure of these weaknesses. 
Koch rightiy claims that the Milhr and the Cook are greater drunk- 
ards than the Pardoner; but the drunken Miller has nothing to 
say against drunkenness, and the Cook's love of wine and ale is not 
even mentioned in the special prologue to his fragment. Other 
pilgrims than the Manciple chide, but they tell no tale against 
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Cheste or Chiding. The Franklin of the General Prologue is 
doubtless an Epicurean, a glutton of sorts, if you like, but there 
is not a word of Gluttony in either that worthy's prologue or his 
story. And so with any other chance traits or words of the way- 
farers. Our concern is only with those contributions that bind to- 
gether, by conflicting precept and example, Sins and Sinners. 

I have spoken of Chaucer's purpose. In four ways, apart from 
the mere fitness of the story, is this constantly made manifest. 
First, as we have just seen, through the tag of ironical assignment 
to a representative of the vice — an irony much more obvious to the 
poet's contemporaries than to us ignorant of the delicate shades 
of medieval class-satire. Secondly, through the insertion of such 
"applications" or moralizings, akin to the themes of the tales, as 
we encounter in the Wife's discourse on "gentilesse," the Sum- 
moner's homily on Wrath, the Pardoner's invectives against Avar- 
ice and Tavern Sins, the Manciple's tirade against Cheste — all so 
delightfully out of character. Thirdly, by the frequently suggested 
relation between the sinners' treatment of their sins and the dis- 
course of the Parson, and in a far lesser degree (for here we must 
move slowly) between Chaucer's scheme of Vices and that of other 
writers. Fourthly, by the evidence of analogues, particularly by 
Gower's use of the same exempla. All these kinds of evidence meet 
and mingle in a fashion that quite forbids arbitrary assumption and 
utterly frustrates, as I shall have many occasions to show, indis- 
criminate objections. 

Let us now enter that wonder-world of the poet's irony, where all 
things "befall preposterously," where speech and act are wide 
asunder, where no one knows himself — that wonder-world which is 
so close to life. And our guide to the heart of the poet's creative 
method shall be the Doctor, whom we have met in the General 
Prologue as a perfect practitioner, astrologer, and follower of the 
Arabians even to the disregard of sacred things, 3 but of whom we 
have much more to learn in the light of his story and the comment 
it excites. What is this story? It is one of the four Gower themes 
present in the Canterbury Tales, the world-old exemplum of " Apius 
and Virginia." Gower employs it in the Seventh Book of the 
Confessio, in close company with "Tarquin and Lucreece," to 
teach Chastity as a point of royal policy by exemplifying the 

3 See my article in The Nation, June 26, 1913. 
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ruler's "lust of lechery," through the chastisement meted out 
to the unchaste. If we are seeking a Gower analogue to a Chau- 
cerian story of Chastity and Lechery, we find it naturally in this 
Seventh Book or back in the Fifth, as the greater poet in his Man 
of Law's Introduction explicitly disdains the stories of Incest, 
to which his contemporary confines his Eighth Book on the last 
of the Sins. But it is urged and with emphasis by Mr. Lowes 
that Jean de Meung, from whom Chaucer draws the main out- 
lines of the story, uses the tale as an exemplum not of Lechery 
but of the iniquity of judges. Right — and that is precisely the 
difference between Chaucer and his chief source. Hear Mr. 
Root, 4 who has no thesis to prove: "Chaucer adds of his 
own fantasy two long original passages, which serve to change 
entirely the artistic emphasis of the tale. These passages are the 
charming description of Virginia's maidenly loveliness, with the di- 
gression on bringing up of daughters, and the infinitely pathetic 
scene in which Virginia learns her father's purpose and herself 
chooses death rather than shame. Beside the wonderful effective- 
ness of these two passages the narrative portions sink into insig- 
nificance, or rather serve as a mere framework for the picture of 
Virginia's spotless purity. In the French it is the unjust judge and 
his righteous punishment that receive chief emphasis; with Chaucer 
the personality of Virginia dominates the whole. The narrative is 
not slighted; it is merely subordinated; and the memory of the 
reader lingers fondly on the maid who 

floured in virginitee 
With aUe humilitee and abstinence." 

Professor Morley says simply and accurately of the Doctor's story: 
"It is a tale of maidenly purity." 5 

How just is Morley's and Root's estimate of the story's purpose, 
a careful reading of the tale makes evident. At the outset one 
hundred and twenty lines are devoted to Virginia — some to her 
beauty, but more to her virtue with its manifold traits of exquisite 
chastity and to the care that such chastity demands from parents 
and guardians against the wight that betrays innocence, the wolf 
that rends the lamb. The many parallels between the long descrip- 
tion of Virginia's purity of body and soul a.nd the traits of the " conse- 

* The Poetry of Chaucer, p. 222. 
» English Writers, V, p. 332. 
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crated maid" in Ambrose's "De Virginibus" 6 show how carefully 
Chaucer labored to realize here the ideal of virginity. 7 Then comes 
the danger to the "gemme of chastitee" from the lecherous Apius, 
for in Chaucer's version he is ever the lecher: 

Whan shapen was al hir conspiracye 
Fro point to point how that his lecherye 
Parfourned scholde been ful subtilly 

The death of the maiden at her father's hands to save her chastity, 
" Blessed be God, that I shal dye a mayde!" is immediately followed 
by the punishment of Apius; not because he is a "false judge," but 
because the people "wisten wel that he was lecherous." Can any 
reader doubt that the sin that "hath his meryte" is Lechery and 
that Chaucer's conclusion like Gower's is " the chastisement of the 
unchaste?" That Chaucer fully succeeded in his picture of this 
pattern of virtue is seen by the effect of the story not only upon all 

8 See Modern Language Notes, January, 1915. 

7 Chaucer's intent to embody in his heroine the conventional traits of 
chastity is demonstrated not only by his verbal indebtedness to Ambrose but 
by the striking resemblances between the virtues of Virginia and the various 
" conditions" of virginity in such formal treatises upon the Sins as the Mireour 
du Monde, the Somme le Roi, the Ayenbite of Inwyt, the Summa Virtutum of 
Peraldus and the Mirour de I'Omme of Gower (see Miss Fowler's chart of the 
Vices and Virtues in these compositions, Une Source Francaise des Poemes de 
Gower, 1905, pp. 112-115). Virginia's chastity of body and spirit, humility 
and abstinence, "gentilesse" of speech, shamefastness, avoidance of the wicked, 
constancy, are paralleled by such "steps of chastity" (see particularly Ayenbite, 
pp. 202-206) as a clean conscience, keeping the mouth from foul words, sharp- 
ness of life or shunning strong meat and drink, avoidance of bad company, 
occupation in good works, and by such "leaves of the lily of maidenhood" 
{Ayenbite, pp. 239 f.) as cleanness of body and of heart, meekness, fear of God 
withdrawing the virtuous from the business and from suspicious fellowship, 
constancy. Sometimes the likeness extends even to words. Chaucer tells us 
as Ambrose had done long before, "Wyn and youthe doon Venus encrece," 
and adds, "As men in fyr wol casten oil or grece." Now turn to Ayenbite, 
p. 205, " Ac the greate metes and thet stronge wyn aligteth and norisseth lecherie 
ase oyle other grese aligteth and strengteth thet uer." Likewise Chaucer's 
warning to the governesses of lords' daughters finds its parallel in the 
Ayenbite's command (p. 220): "Theruore the children of riche men ssolle 
habbe guode lokeres (guardians) and oneste thet hi by bezide ham and thet hi 
bi diligent ham wel to teche and loki uram zenne and uram kueade uelagrede, 
etc." Such things as these are obviously commonplaces of discourses upon 
Chastity. With these and the Roman's picture of "la vieille" as the sources of 
Chaucer's reference to "maistresses," why twist this into a most impolitic and 
ungracious allusion to that influential lady, Katharine Swynford? 
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modem readers save a critic running amuck, but upon the man of 
or near the Middle Ages, that barbarous lifter from our poet's tale 
and moral, who, in the young days of Elizabeth, presents in so-called 
dramatic wise the theme as a " rare example of the virtue of chas- 
titie." Rumbaur 8 has demonstrated beyond cavil the indebted- 
ness of the Elizabethan "tragicall comedy" of "Appius and Vir- 
ginia" to the Doctor's tale in character and incident. No less is 
its debt in the motif of virginity which is kept to the fore through- 
out and even in its insistence upon " the bringing up of tender 
youth." In this version and its moralities, as in Chaucer's Tale, 
the theme of the judge seems entirely obscured by the theme of 
the maid. So our man of the Middle Ages interpreted his model. 
But, interposes our critic, who ignores all these relations, does not 
the Host invoke a shameful death upon "thise juges and Mr advc- 
cats?" Certainly, but this invocation seems prompted less by 
Chaucer's story than by the Roman de la Rose, and in any case 
serves but as a prelude to Harry Bailly's comment upon the danger 
of gifts of fortune and nature and his fivefold expression of pity for 
the virgin's end: "Algate this sely mayde is slayn, alias!" "Alias! 
So pitously as she was slayn!" "This is a pitous tale for to here." 
"But wel I woot, thou doost my herte to erme." "Myn herte is 
lost for pitee of this mayde." Harry's heart, like the Elizabethan's, 
is with the maiden. 

Now who is he that tells this tale of Chastity and of the Lechery 
that brings it to death? Who is he that glows in his praise of the 
virgin ideal and of all traits and things hostile to fleshly appetite, 
and that warns governesses against all vice and parents against 
neglect of their children? Who is he that concludes with a caveat 
against sin? What paragon preaches thus? Just about the last 
man among the pilgrims who has a right to speak; but in Chaucer 
it is always so when vices are in question. 9 Over a year ago I 

• O. Rumbaur, Die Gesckichle von Apius and Virginia in der englischen Litier- 
atur, 1899, p. 24. 

» Scholars have, of course, recognized the inappropriateness of the tale to 
the Man of Medicine (see Root, Poetry of Chaucer , p. 219) and many attempts 
have been made to explain away this seeming unfitness: "Nature, boasting 
of her masterpiece, Virginia, in a showmanlike address accords with the charac- 
ter of the Doctor, who is a very formal person, from whom a degree of prosi- 
ness is to be expected" (Kittredge, Atlantic Monthly, LXXII, 1893, p. 829); 
"The digression (in the Physician's Tale) on the proper bringing up of daughters 
may have been inserted as suitable to the Doctor in his capacity as family 
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wrote in my article on the Sins: 10 "No Prologue specifically indi- 
cates the Physician's peculiar disqualification for his theme of 
Lechery; but the medieval reader must have been tickled by the 
praise of purity from a profession notorious in the fourteenth cen- 
tury for its willingness to increase the passions of lovers through the 
use of philters described in the wicked book of our Doctor's master, 
'Dan Constantyn" 11 and for its eagerness 'to gete of love his lusty 
mede' through all the devices of Arabist and astrologer, images, 
calculations, stars, hours of astronomy. 12 This suggestion of 
satire in the case of the Doctor is only a plausible conjecture." 
Though my critics have little patience with this conjecture, Chaucer 
himself gives it large probability — may I say, certainty?— by sug- 
gestive evidence. Mark the words of the Host to the Physician 
(C. 304-310): 

I prey to God, so save thy gentil cors, 

And eek thyne urinals and thy iordanes, 

Thyn ypocras and eek thy galianes, 

And every boist ful of thy letuarie; 

God blesse hem, and our lady seinte Marie! 

So moot I theen, thou art a propre man 

And lyk a prelat, by seint Runyan (Ronyan) ! 
At the mention of "ypocras" that motley medieval company 
must have pricked up its ears; and well it might, for, as Professor 
Skeat notes of the word, " in the present passage it does not signify 
the physician himself, but a beverage named after him." Context, 
as well as wonted irony, is strongly on the side of this interpreta- 
tion. 13 Now what is this beverage and why did doctors prescribe 

adviser" (Root) ; and "The story's desperate bloody ending is appropriate to the 
character of the Doctor and his professional acquaintance with violent reme- 
dies" (Ten Brink, History of English Literature, II, 170). Is one wrong in 
deeming these adjustments forced? 

10 Publications, April, 1914. 

u Cf. Merchants Tale, E, 1810. 

a Cf. Confessio Amantis, VI, 1292-1358. 

a Skeat's is not the only explanation of the line. Speght guessed "Ypocras" 
and "Galianes" to be the works of Hippocrates and Galen, who are constantly 
coupled in medieval verse; and Mr. Hinckley, in his admirable Notes, pp. 160- 
161, renders "Thy Hippocrateses and thy Galens," regarding "Galianes" as 
"an ignorant (or drunken) mispronunciation." "Our Host merely repeats 
names which he associates with physicians and which he has heard this physician 
use." But Hinckley is not aware that there are drugs bearing Galen's name, 
and that St. Runyon declares for Skeat. 
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it? Let us put beside the praise of the Doctor the lines of the 
Merchant's Tale (E. 1805-1812): 

Sone after that, this hastif Ianuarie 
Wolde go to bedde, he wolde no longer tarie, 
He drinketh ipocras, clarree and vemage 
Of spyces hote, tencresen his corage; 
And many a letuarie hadde he ful fyn, 
Swiche as the cursed monk dan Constantyn 
Hath writen in his book de Coilu; 
To eten hem alle, he has nothing eschu." 

A comparison of the two passages must make clear that the Physi- 
cian, fresh from his exaltation of chastity, is praised for at least 
one of the potions that " encresen the corage" and thus encourage 
Lechery. He is a dispenser of hypocras, which was used as a mar- 
riage-cup even unto the days of James I (N. E. D.), which George 
Gascoigne, in his Dan Bartholomew of Bathe, turns to the ends of 
double entente, which Rabelais' physician, Rondibilis, prescribes 
(III, chap, xxxii) to the prospective husband, Panurge, fearing 
cuckoldry, and of which Villon sings in Les Contredictz de Franc- 
Gontier: 

Sur mol duvet assis, ung gras chanoine, 

Les ung brasier, en chambre bien nattee, 

A son costs gisant dame Sydoine, 

Blanche, tendre, pollie et attaintee 

Boire ypocras, a jour et a nuyctee, 

Rire, jouer, mignoter et baiser, etc. 

And "galianes?" Skeat notes: "In like manner this word (hith- 
erto unexplained as far as I am aware) must signify drinks named 
after Galen, whose name is spelled Galien (in Latin, Galienus) not 
only in Chaucer, but in other authors." 15 Drugs and drinks bear- 
ing Galen's name, "Galenical decoctions," as Dryden calls them 
(Dedication to JEneis), were common. In the Fragment on the 
Virtues of Herbs, printed in the Reliquia Antiqum (I, 194-197), I 

14 Nor is this the only place in which Chaucer mentions spiced drinks as an 
aid to illicit love. "Joly Absolon" sends to his lady (A. 3378) "piment, meeth 
and spyced ale." According to John Gaddesden, Rosa Anglica, ed. 1595, p. 55 1 
"vinum aromaticum" is a strong aphrodisiac. It is needless to dwell upon the 
part played by "le boire amoreux" in romantic story. 

"Skeat's explanation of the plural, "galianes" is accepted by N. E. D. 
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find that the herb, rosemary, is thus assisted in clearing the body 
of " colde eweles" : 

Bot fryst the body most purget ben 
Wyth jorepygra Galyen, 
Other wyth summe gode purgacion 
That is of hot complexion. 

This "jorepygra Galyen" 16 is, of course, the well-known geropicre 
or hiera picra (see N. E. D. s. v.). 17 "Galianes" included this and 
perhaps other drugs of "hot complexion." The mention of so 
notable an aphrodisiac as "ypocras" naturally suggests that among 
the lectuaries of the Physician were those very ones of which Con- 
stantyn wrote, 18 a dozen or more compounded of satyrion and vari- 
ous ingredients, long pepper, nettle, cardamon, ginger, milk and 
honey. 19 To think that January ate them all and that our virtue- 
praising Doctor, if he was like all others of his class, 2,1 prescribed 

16 Interestingly enough, we are told at the very close of this herbal fragment, 
on the authority of Galien himself, that rosemary has aphrodisiac qualities. 

17 The six species of Hiera Picra Galeni are discussed by Gaddesden, Rosa 
Anglica, p. 20. 

18 For my knowledge of Constantyn's "De Coitu Liber," I am indebted to 
the 1536 edition (Basle) of the Opera of Constantinus Africanus, kindly lent me 
by the Surgeon General's Office. The book is rare on this side of the water. 

"See Constantinus, Opera, p. 305: "Dicit enim Dioscorides (it is usually 
Hippocrates or Galen) quia haec radix (satyrion), dum manu tenetur, venerem 
stimulat et si cum vino bibita fuerit,.amplius accendit et been rubeum et album 
et costum duke et crocus orientalis et line semen cum melle coctum addito 
pipere, etc." It is the same satyrion which is recommended by physicians to 
old lechers in the example books (see my Publications article). 

20 John Gaddesden, Rosa Anglica, pp. 551 f., mentions many "composita 
Venerem stimulantia" and Symphorien Champier, in the interestingly eclectic 
Rosa Gallica (1518), chap, viii, cites the views of many of our Physician's au- 
thorities "De Coitu," and, like Gaddesden, quotes from Avicen and others 
potent aphrodisiacs. A sharp distinction must be drawn between the authori- 
tative prescriptions of physicians of repute and the "spells and medicines 
bought of mountebanks" {Othello, I, iii, 61). As Walter Scott says in his 
Notes to Sir Tristrem, p. 314, "The rules for composing such philtres are to be 
found in every author that treats of physics from the ancients to the middle of 
the seventeenth century, from Pliny's Natural History to the Solid Treasure of 
Albert the Less." Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, Part HI, Sec. 2, Mem. 3, 
Subs. 5, is the locus classicus of references to philters and like causes of that love 
melancholy with which Mr. Lowes has shown Chaucer to be so conversant. 
See also Myrc's Instructions for Priests, p. 85, for a discussion of drinks and 
drugs to enforce lechery. 
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them freely! The apothecary, in league with the Physician, was 
well versed in aphrodisiacs, if we may believe Gower's account of 
Triche Espiecer (Mirour, 25616 f.): 

Et d'autre part de ses falsines 

II fait que lecchour et putaine 

A leur pecche sont plus enclinez, 

Q'il lour fait boire les racines 

Que plus excitent eel ovraigne. 

How signal the irony that selects the professional stimulator of 
lust as the teller of a tale that extols Chastity and decries Lechery! 
Nor is Chaucer's irony content with mere mention of the Physi- 
cian's stimulants; but it goes much farther when that ribald, the 
Host, calls upon the Virgin to bless these enemies of virginity, 
"God blesse hem, and our lady seinte Marie!" 21 Shall we miss 
the point of this? If our medieval poet is too gross for you, follow 
the commentators who unwittingly emasculate the strong lines then 
in fashion, and thus leave quite out of their reckoning the coarsest 
suggestion of all, "Thou art a propre man, and lyk a prelat, by 
seint Runyon!" This asseveration finds its amplest comment in 
the Host's praise of those virile folk, the Monk and the Nun's 
Priest, as he who runs may read (B. 3120-3155, 4640 f.). But 
why does our lover of " referential oaths" 22 swear by ' 'Saint Run- 
nyon?" We shall not find our answer in long drawn out discourse 
upon the Scottish Ronan, on whose name in its corrupted form 
the Host is playing. "Runnyon" is no Eloi, but a frankly phallic 
deity with whom only the grimmest irony would couple a lauder 
of virginity. 23 If you have no dislike of "ful brode" speech and 
wish to know him better, open your Oxford Dictionary and under 
"runnion" read the reference to Sir. John Mennis's imitation of 
Chaucer in the Musarum Ddicice, 1658. 24 Or, if your Montaigne 
is at hand, turn to the famous fifth chapter of his third book, and 

n The invocation is matched by the appeal to God and Mary at the begin- 
ning of the Rosemary fragment, but how different is the context! 

n Cf. B. 3970, "By seint Poules belle this monk he clappeth loude!" 

°"By Saint Runnyon" indeed accurately reproduces the ribald Host's 
words to the Nun's Priest, B. 4638, " Yblessed be thy breche and every stoon!" 
The readings of the best manuscripts, "runnyon," "ronyon," are interesting 
in the light of the French " rognon," " roignon," from which English " runnyon" 
derives. Other variants, "Ninian," "Damian," "Julian," "Simon," "John," 
show how soon the point of the coarse jest was lost. 

» See the 1874 reprint, p. 99. 
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note his translation (on the margin of a copy of his essays) of the 
"Diaboli virtus in lumbis est" of Jerome contra Jovinian, "Car la 
vertu du diable est aux roignons." No one will ask me to multiply 
examples of this French word in its meanings of "reins" or "loins." 
Littre is easily accessible. 

So the Physician stands revealed, in precept a praiser of virgin- 
ity, in practice an abettor of Lechery. But this revelation of the 
Doctor has other values than its dramatic interest. It emphasizes 
the persistence of Chaucer's moral aim in binding together by the 
Doctor-Pardoner link an undeniable exemplum of Avarice with a no 
longer doubtful illustration of Lechery. And, moreover, our recog- 
nition of the Host's praise of the aphrodisiacs of the inconsistent 
Physician enables us to mark in the newly stimulated thirsts of 
Host and Pardoner and in the Pardoner's repetition of the Host's 
ribald oath, "By Saint Runyon!" the clever transition from 
Lechery to its sister Sin of the Flesh, Gluttony in the varied phases 
of Tavern Revels. Thus this wonderful Doctor-Pardoner Link, 
a deliriously characteristic bit of work, cements with grim humor 
an unholy union. 

Chaucer's Pardoner, unwearied after his long prologue on Avarice, 
begins his tale with a vivid, if traditional, sketch of a tavern, and a 
vigorous homily on what he deemed to be Tavern Sins. If Glut- 
tony, Lechery, Hasardry, and Blasphemy are not Sins of the 
Tavern, "what the deuce are they doing in this galley?" Indeed 
the Pardoner, at the very outset, explicitly associates each and all of 
them with the tavern or devil's temple, as three minutes' examination 
of the text (C. 463-484) will show. Open the book and read. 
The question is not whether these Sins of the Tavern are properly 
chosen — we may trust Chaucer for that — but whether Sins of the 
Tavern, in a group, were regarded by the medieval mind as syn- 
onymous with Gluttony. Rutebeuf and Langland in their tavern 
setting of Gluttony, the Mireour du Monde, the Ayenbite and 
Jacob's Well in their categories under Gluttony, Bromyard and 
Barclay writing of " Gula" or of " Glotouns," answer "Yes." We 
have, therefore, the amplest evidence, which we shall presently 
scrutinize, that the man of the Middle Ages classed Tavern Sins as 
a group under Gluttony. 25 Hence there was not the faintest danger 

55 In asserting that the Sins of the Tavern are not a formula, and in implying 
that in our context the use of a tavern as an apt and integral setting for a 
character is absolutely independent of any schematicjelation whatever to the 
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of his missing Chaucer's purpose in this grouping of Vices. The 
Pardoner, incorrigibly medieval, is obviously illustrating Gluttony 
when he attacks, one by one, certain Sins grouped in his tavern or 
"devils temple" (the very name is reminiscent of the Gluttony 
categories of the Ayenbite and Jacob's Well) — for the very simple 
reason that he can not be illustrating through these means anything 
else. 

The Pardoner's discourse on drinking, wenching, dicing, swear- 
ing — stock Sins of Taverns — is so far from being digressive, as 
many have deemed it, that it is inseparably welded with four 
phases of the rascal's contribution: first, with his own love of the 
fleshpots, of which more anon; secondly, with the tavern back- 
ground of his preachments, the alestake at which he and his fel- 
lows loiter; thirdly, with the Flanders tavern in which his tale is 
set; and finally (why has this escaped attention?) with many inci- 
dents of the tale itself. The three rioters 26 drink in a tavern long 
ere prime, and later "up they sterte al dronken." Their former 
fellow, too, has died " fordronke." They swear many a grisly oath, 
rending Christ's blessed body, "by God" and "by Saint John," 
dear to the Pardoner himself; and yet others which the Host loves 
because he is a taverner and hence a blasphemer, (see N. B. D., s. v. 
"Taverner"), "goddes dignitee," "goddes precious dignitee," 
" goddes digne bones", and " goddes armes." The rioters are called 
"hasardours" (C. 751), a type of sinner assailed by the Pardoner, 
and near the end two of them yearn to divide the gold that "we 
may bothe our lustes al fulfille, and pleye at dees right at our owne 
wille." 

Seven Deadly Sins, Mr. Lowes parts company with the Middle Ages, with his 
own lists (see Ayenbite and Jacob's Well), and with the categories of Langland, 
Bromyard, and Barclay, (see my "Pardoner's Tavern" article) that gather 
the vices of taverns under Gluttony. However diverse and devious these may 
be, the medieval mind knew how to label them when they were integrated. 
It would surely have deemed an earlier Falstaff a " Gluttony" character had 
he ticketed in one pot-house context the chief of these vices, and then, with 
self-revealing irony, preached against each in the manner of a Sins homily. 
Contra Mr. Lowes, there is not the faintest parallel between the Sins of the 
Tournament (Handlyng Synne, 4571 f.), which include all "thesevene poyntes 
of dedly synne," and the Sins of the Tavern, which, when grouped for the 
purposes of homiletic instruction, are included under one Sin, Gluttony. 

3 That "riot" means in Chaucer "wanton living," Perkin Revelour (A. 4392 f.) 
amply shows. Skelton's Riotte in The Bowge of Court incarnates all the 
phases of Gluttony. 
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Mr. Lowes, ever the obstructionist, heaps Pelion upon Ossa. 
Why does not Chaucer limit himself in his Pardoner's Tale to the 
Parson's treatment of Gluttony? To answer this demands little 
divination. Because the claims of his irony, his art, his material 
peremptorily forbade such restriction. His Pardoner is no mere 
slave of food and drink, but a lord of tavern revels, and must, 
therefore, inveigh against the chief Sins of the Tavern. And, if 
we may judge from the testimony of Miss Petersen's analogues, 
his source may well have dictated his treatment of the Vices. 
Whatever the reason, we know that, in the Pardoner's invectives 
against all phases of Gluttony, he ranges far beyond the Par- 
son's narrow scope and levies tribute on that worthy's treatment 
of other Sins. This brings us to Mr. Lowes's second objection. 
How could the medieval reader know that Chaucer was illustrating 
only Gluttony, when some of the Pardoner's lines against Blas- 
phemy are drawn from the Parson's section on Wrath, and some 
of those against Hasardry from the section of Avarice? "Does 
not a third Vice, Wrath, thus come into the story?" My answer 
is that the medieval reader would not go astray if, unlike the modern 
scholar, he read his Chaucer with even ordinary attention. The 
Pardoner tells us as plainly as words can speak that certain Vices, 
Hasardry ("they pleye at dees bothe day and night"), Gluttony 
("they ete also and drinken over hir might"), Swearing ("hir othes 
been so grete and so dampnable"), and Lechery annexed unto 
Gluttony are the weaknesses of the Tavern, and he then proceeds 
to inveigh against each in its turn. How could anyone who read 
the text — least of all a medieval reader accustomed to categories 
of Tavern Sins — mistake his purpose? That Chaucer should treat 
Swearing, now under Wrath where it belongs when alone, and now 
with its fellows under Tavern Sins requires no justification from 
me — surely our chief concern is that he does this, not why — but it 
is interesting that the Ayenbite also puts Swearing under both 
heads. 

In other respects Chaucer's category of Tavern Sins accords with 
convention. It would be irksome and needless to repeat all the 
evidence of traditional usage offered in my article on "The Par- 
doner's Tavern," to which I refer you. Just a few examples now. 
"Glotounye, lecherie, zuerie (swearing)," thus the Ayenbite begins 
its long list of Sins of the Tavern. Langland associates Gluttony 
and Great Oaths not only in his famous feofment (B. II. 92) and 
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twice in his tavern scene (B. V. 314, 374 f.), but also in the Raw- 
linson MS's noteworthy lines (B. XIII, 400 f.) that later stood in 
such stead the C-text's picture of Glutton: 

Get the glotoun with grete othes his gamement hadde soyled 
And foule beflobered it as with fals speche, 
There no nede he was, (tok) godes name an idel, 
Swore thereby swithe oft and al by swatte his cote. 

So in the Mirror of Periods of Man's Life, (E. E. T. S. 26, p. 72) 
11. 443 f.: 

Thi mouthe to wronge agen rigte, 

In fals oothis and foule gloteny. 

This tradition that binds Gluttony and Swearing seems to linger 
in Milton's "Swinish Gluttony" that "crams and blasphemes his 
Feeder" (Comus, 776 f.). Equally close is the association of 
Hasardry with Gluttony in Rutebeuf's sketch of the Sins in La 
Voie de Paradis, 403 f. 

Gloutonie, la suer Outrage, 
Qui n'est ne cortoise ne sage, 
Qui n'aime reson ne mesure 
Refet sovent le mortier bruire, 
Et chies Hasart le tavemier, 
Et si fu en la taveme ier 
Autant com il a hui est£, etc." 

Hugo von Trimberg in his Rentier (9432-11727) combines under 
Gluttony, " fraz, luoder und spil." Bromyard in his Summa Predi- 
cantium combines under "Gula" with drinking and wenching, 
illicit oaths and forbidden games. Barclay includes under Glut- 
tony (I, 96), the tearing of our Lord by oaths, and associates (1, 12) 
Blasphemers of Christ, Hostlers, and Taverners. As in the Par- 
doner's Tale (C. 650 f.), so in all medieval literature and indeed 
everywhere in tavern-life, cursing arises over dice. But no man 
of Chaucer's day need be a helluo librorum to grasp the aim and end 
of our rascally Pardoner's diatribes against Tavern Sins. 

In order to produce an impression that I am straining the evi- 
dence, our critic quotes the Pardoner's line (C. 657), "Forswearing, 
ire, falsnesse, homicyde," and asks with a show of reason how these 
faults can be brought under Gluttony, even by an appeal to Tavern 
Sins? It is hard to acquit Mr. Lowes of injustice here. If we turn 
to the context, we shall see that these evils are casually mentioned 
(not only by the Pardoner but in his source, the Parson's Tale) as 
the fruits of Hasardry, which the Pardoner is attacking as a Sin of 
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the Tavern, "This fruyt cometh of the bicched bones two." The 
Pardoner has already followed a tradition as old as John of Salis- 
bury in calling Hasard (C. 591 f.), "the mother of leasings, deceit, 
forswearings, blasphemy, manslaughter and waste." Moreover, 
interestingly enough, forswearing, lying, and manslaughter, are 
in the Ayenbite's train of Tavern Sins. Or turn to Jacob's Well 
(p. 148): "Now here ye what lessons he (the feend) techyth his 
clerkys in the scole of the taverne. He techyth hem glotonye, 
leccherye, forsweryng, slaundryng, bakbyting, to scorne, to 
chyde, to dyspyse, to reneye God, to stele, to robbe, to fygte, to 
sle and manye othere swiche synnes. And thus he heldyth hem by 
the throte of glotonye in the scolehouse of his taveme." Glut- 
tony includes them all, thus grouped against a tavern background, 
just as the Pardoner's category of Tavern Sins includes " glotonye, 
luxurie, and hasardrye," and "othes grete, of usage and of pryde." 
Now why is the Pardoner selected to preach against Gluttony 
as well as Avarice? Mark the evidence of tradition. In Piers 
Plowman (B. Prologue, 77), he is both a lover of gold and a glutton: 

He raugte with his ragman, rynges and broches; 
Thus they geuen here golde glotones to kepe. 

In the adventure of the Pardoner with a Tapster which prefaces 
the Tale of Beryn, he is deemed the typical tavern-reveler of the 
company. In Cok Lorels Bote, 27 he is also the creature of taverns, 
as his own words show: 

And also ferthermore 

At every taueme in the yere 

A .solempne dyryge is songe there 

With a grete drynkynge; 

At all ale-houses trewely 

Ye shall be prayed for hertely 

With a joyeful wepynge. 

********* 

The residewe I wyll reherse soone, 
For drynke fyrst must I nede. 

The Wycliffite tract on The Office of Curates (chap. 19) 28 stresses 
the weaknesses of pardoners: "This pardoner schalle telle of more 
power than euere crist graunted to petir or poul or any apostle 
to drawe the almes fro pore bedrede neigeboris that ben knowen f eble 
& pore & to gete it to hem self & wasten it ful synfulli in ydelnesse 

n Percy Society, VI, 7-8; cf. Fluegel, Neuenglisckes Lesebuch, I, 467. 
28 Matthew, English Works of Wyclif, E. E. T. S. 74, p. 154. 
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& glotonye & lecherie & senden gold out of oure lond to riche 
lordis & housis, etc." Likewise Fals Semblant, to whom Chaucer's 
whole scheme of ironical assignment of tales to tellers may well 
owe much, and to whom he was doubtless indebted for many 
traits of the Pardoner, 29 loves good dishes and bright wine, though 
he preaches abstinence, and has bags full of coin, though he preaches 
poverty (Roman, 12154). With these traditions Chaucer's Par- 
doner is in full accord. As the lines of the Doctor-Pardoner Link 
and his own Prologue make abundantly evident, he is not only 
thoroughly avaricious, but has all the chief marks of Gluttony, 
loving liquor of the vine and a " joly wenche in every toun." All 
this I have pointed out more than once. How delightful is the 
irony that makes this tavem-reveler denounce with lips moist with 
ale his own Tavern Sins, from the vantage point of a Tavern 
bench! 3 " Shall we forego all this consummate cleverness of con- 
struction at the bidding of those who are afeard of the very 
visage of the "schematism" bugaboo? 

While the Pardoner's attack upon his own Sin of Avarice, through 
the medium of his exemplum, is not a whit more effective than 
his illustration of those phases of Gluttony that he himself con- 
fesses, his avowed intention of preaching " agayn that same vyce, 
which that I use, and that is avaryce" has prevented the frustra- 
tion of Chaucer's purpose here. The other pilgrims have no such 
knowledge of their weaknesses as the Pardoner of his. The proud 
Wife, stickler for precedence, is shaken by a spasm of " gentilesse," 
as through her heroine she dilates against arrogance; the chiding 
Manciple is all sincerity when he harangues against Chiding; and 
so in the Friar-Summoner group sinners denounce with vehemence, 
as men often do, their own ruling passions. But the Pardoner 
ever knows himself! Certainly this arch hypocrite undergoes no 
"moral convulsion" when he is dilating against Gluttony amid 
the dink of canakins. Through his consummate artistry he has 
hoodwinked his critics as well as his audience. The dexterous 

*• Cf. Kittredge, Atlantic Monthly LXXII (1893), 829; Fansler, Chaucer and 
the Roman de la Rose, 1914, p. 162. 

30 Compare Lydgate's illustration of the same amusing perversity (Order 
of Fools, U. 153-154) by those fools who "with ful wombe prechyed of abstinence, 
Ther botel fyllyd of fresh wyne or aie"; or Langland's Doctor (Piers Plowman, 
C. XVI, 112 f.), who utters only a single word of a discourse on good works, 
before he interrupts his sentence to drink. 
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juggler can stiE ply his tricks, even after he has thrown all his 
cards face-up on the table, and revealed his hocus-pocus. In the 
sight of all the birds this fowler confidently displays his snare. 

Having charmed away the entire fabric of the Pardoner's tavern 
and its revels, Mr. Lowes now bids " utterly to vanish and evaporate 
out of this work" of Chaucer the elements of Wrath in the Friar- 
Summoner cycle. I had supposed that the setting there was this. 
Two churchmen are engaged in an angry quarrel, which typifies 
the long-continued strife between regulars and seculars (posses- 
sioners) so admirably allegorized in Langland's Wrath section; and 
moreover each of these wrathful men tells a story at the expense of 
the other's calling, their tales as suggestive of Wrath as their clash- 
ing selves, the rancorous Friar's an exemplum against Cursing, the 
furious Summoner's a narrative against his own obvious fault of 
Anger. Mr. Lowes denies with the persistent "j'accuse" of a 
French advocate: 'There is really no strife as the Friar is not angry' ; 
'Langland is not describing a quarrel at all, and the Summoner 
is not a possessionem ; 'the Friar's tale is not of Cursing, nor the 
Summoner's exclusively of Wrath.' " What, all my pretty chickens 
and their dam at one fell swoop!" I cannot retrace ail the steps 
of the paragraphs on the Summoner-Friar strife in my article on 
"The Quarrels of the Canterbury Tales," in which I follow in the 
wake of Tyrwhit and Fluegel and Root and, I had supposed, every- 
body else, in remarking that the strife between regulars and seculars 
drew within its scope all the inferior officers as well, including the 
Archdeacon's Summoner, and that "the ill humor which shows 
itself between the two characters is quite natural" (Tyrwhit). 
Indeed, if the "flaming quarrel" (Kittredge) is not class-satire, it 
loses all point. Certainly the Summoner is as frankly on the side 
of possessionem "that mowen live, thanked be God, in wele and 
habundaunce" (D. 1722-1723) as his friar is their enemy (D. 
1926-1927). Skeat, a less partial judge than my critic who sees 
no anger in the Friar, declares 31 of the Friar's prologue: "It is 
chiefly remarkable for the Friar's outburst against the Summoner, 
which shows such rancor that even the Host interferes (D. 1286- 
1289): 

Our host tho spak, 'a! Sire, ye sholde be hende 

And curteys, as a man of your estaat; 

In company we wol have no debaat. 

Telleth your tale, and lat the Somnour be.' 

31 Complete Works, III, 4S0. 
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The Friar's "louring chere" is remembered in the Prologue to the 
Tale of Beryn, 181, " How he lourith under his hood with a doggish 
eye." And his wrath, when he gives the Summoner the lie (D. 
1761), is closely paralleled in Pierce the Ploughman's Crede (523 f.): 

"Proue hem (the Friars) in proces and pynch at her ordre, 
And deme hem after that they don, and dredles y leve, 
Thei wttln wexen pure wroth wonderliche sone, 
And schewen the a scharp will in a schort tyme, 

To wilne wilfully wraththe and werche therafter. 

*************** 

Lakke hem a litel wigt and here liif blame, 

But he lepe up on heig in hardynesse of herte 

And nemne the anon nougt and thi name lakke, 

With proude wordes apert that passeth his rule, 

Bothe with "thou leyest & thou lext" in heynesse of soule. 

Even Mr. Lowes does not deny the Summoner's Wrath. "Lang- 
land is not describing a quarrel at all!" What does he mean then 
when he makes Wrath say (C. 118 f.): 

Freres folowen my vore fele tyme and ofte 

And proven unparfit prelates of holy churche, 

And prelates pleynen for hem for thei here parshenes shryven 

Without lycence and leve, and herby lyveth Wratthe. 

Thus beggars and barouns at debat aren often, 

Till ich Wratth waxe an hyh, and walke with hem bothe. 

Among these prelates is the Archdeacon, and behind him his Sum- 
moner. As Skeat says in his Notes to the Piers Plowman passage: 
" William doubtless refers to the terrible wrath then displayed by 
the secular clergy against the friars and by the friars against them." 
It is noteworthy that Langland's Wrath is a friar. 

Chaucer keeps before us this wrathful quarrel between regular 
and secular, and that alone, in the Prologues of Friar and Summon- 
er — no word of the Avarice and Gluttony of both. And now these 
angry men tell their stories. Lydgate who confuses Summoner 
and Pardoner in the Prologue to the Story of Thebes, remembers 
that a tale is told, ''to anger with the Frere." I find it hard to argue 
with him who sees no exemplification of Cursing in the Friar's 
story. Herolt's analogue labels " Maledicere" a story in which the 
heartfelt curses of his fellow townsmen condemn to the devil a 
grasping lawyer. And yet when Chaucer doubles the cursing ele- 
ment through the introduction of poetic justice by making the 
devil's victim no lawyer or bailiff but a Summoner who is so bred 
to cursing, professional and private, that he not only beshrews bis 
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enemies but invokes the foul fiend even against himself, 32 all the 
resources of a mighty scholarship are taxed to show that this is 
an example not of Cursing but of Avarice. The Friar's summoner, 
like lawyer and bailiff, is, of course, shamefully avaricious — class- 
satire is here rampant in exposing his greediness and blackmail 33 — 
but in drawing clearly the distinction between cursing that " cometh 
of irous herte," and cursing that does not and in emphasizing the 
nemesis upon the constantly cursing summoner wrought through 
Mabely's earnestful, "The devil so fecche him er he deye!" the story 
makes its aim and end so manifest that it seems hardly possible 
even for critical " openmindedness" to befog the moral. How thor- 
oughly this moral is in accord with the Parson's insistence in his 
section on Wrath that curses return to plague their inventor (I. 
618 f.), how well aimed at the Friar's enemy, a cursing Summoner, 
too (D. 844-855) M , "I beshrewe thy face, and I beshrewe me," 
and how deliriously inapt on the lips of a rancorous man, I have 
sought more than once to show. And the effect upon our Sum- 
moner of this tale of Cursing? Only this ironical result, that he 
angrily consigns the " cursed Frere" and his kind to the uneasiest 
space in hell. 

The angry Summoner then tells his story directed against Ire. 
Mr. Lowes straightway objects that I am overlooking the Gluttony 
harangue put into the friar's mouth in this tale (D. 1872 f.). It 
would be indeed foolish to minimize the value of so admirable 
an instance of the sort of irony that Chaucer ever found irresis- 
tible — the lover "nat of a capoii but the livere" and "of your softe 
breed nat but a shivere," and "after that a rosted pigges heed," 
chanting the merits of fasting and the evils of Gluttony. Indeed 

"That the Friar's summoner's oath, "the foule feend me fecche" carries 
us at once into the atmosphere of cursing stories, is seen by the close parallel 
to the motif found in the tale of Etienne de Bourbon {Anecdotes Eistoriques, 
1877, 383, cited by me, JEGPh, April 1915) concerning a Besancon Knight, 
who gave himself to the devil in an imprecation, and is shortly afterwards car- 
ried off by two devils in human form. 

33 Fluegel has abundantly illustrated this (Anglia XXTV, 506) with many 
references. See also Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe, pp. 115-116. 

"Compare the words of the summoner of the story (D. 1442), "I shrewe 
thise shrifte-fadres everichon" and his use of "Cristes curs" as a weapon. 
The reputation of the Summoner as master of malediction abides in the Beryn 
prologue, where he says of the Friar, (185), "So cursid a tale he told of me, the 
devil of hell hym spede!" 
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the use by the Summoner's friar of the very passage from Jerome, 
Adversus Jovinianum (II, 15) that had served the gluttonous Par- 
doner in his attack upon Gluttony (C. 508 f.) 35 is significant as 
marking Chaucer's proneness to the irony of character-revelations 
at this period of Jerome's influence. But interesting though all 
this may be, the speech is only an episode that does not influence 
the story's current, and has, moreover, no ironical association (and 
this is decisive) with the narrator of the tale, the Summoner, the 
Man of Wrath revealed in the short prologues. The friar visits 
the bedridden Thomas who is as "angry as a pissemyre" — and 
who " groneth like our boor," and warns him to amend his anger 
which the fiend maketh (D. 1835-1836) : 

Ire is a thing that hye god defended, 
And ther-of wol I speke a word or two. 

Somewhat later, after the Jerome-inspired sermon on fasting, the 

friar again addresses the sick man (D. 1980 f.) : 
Ye lye heer, ful of anger and of yre, 
With which the devel set your herte afyre. 

Then follows the hundred-line homily against Wrath, which owes 
its beginning to the Parson's Tale 36 (I. 564, 534). This is imme- 
diately applied to the story before us (D. 2089-2091), 

Now, Thomas, leve brother, lef thyn ire; 
************* 

Hold nat the develes knyf ay at thyn herte; 
Thyn angre dooth thee al to sore smerte. 

But the sick man, despite all this soothing, "wex wel ny wood for 
ire" in response to the friar's appeal for charity and played upon 
him a scurvy trick. Then follows, in the fierce anger of the friar, 
the inevitable clash of precept and practice. As Mr. Root 37 says: 
"He forgets that for a preacher who has so ably denounced the sin 
of Wrath, it is hardly consistent to give such an eminent example 
of the sin in his own person (D. 2160-2161)": 
He looked as it were a wilde boor; 
He grinte with his teeth, so was he wrooth. 
To the end of the story, the friar is in a rage, seeking ways in which 
he "may be wreke." As I have said in my Quarrels article: 

35 See my article, Chaucer's Bed's Head, M. L. N. Jan. 1915. 

38 See JEGPh, April 1915, p. 260. 

37 The Poetry of Chaucer, p. 252. 
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"Here is double irony: in the setting a raging Summoner telling a 
story against Ire; in the tale itself, a frenzied friar running ridicu- 
lously counter to all his own counsels against Anger." Why 
should we catch the smaller, and miss the larger intent? " The pro- 
fessional quarrel typifies Wrath, the churchmen themselves incar- 
nate Wrath, the two stories are exempla of Wrath that knows no 
bounds." Indeed the Sin is everywhere written as large as in the 
first edition of Boston's Fourfold State of Man, where the word 
"Wrath" occurs so frequently that towards the end the printer, 
having exhausted his stock, of capital W's, has been obliged to 
employ two V.'s, thus "Wrath." 

I had hoped that my critics, not unaware of the irony of the 
tirades of the Pardoner and the Summoner's friar against capital 
Sins, would catch the delicious mockery of the Manciple's assign- 
ment. Here Chaucer has striven even more than elsewhere to 
make his meaning clear. Into the mouth of a Manciple, who has 
chidden the drunken Cook almost in the words of the Parson's illus- 
trations of Chiding in the sense of reproof, he puts the story of 
Phoebus and the Crow with which Gower has exemplified Cheste 
(or Chiding), and tags it with a long application on restraining the 
tongue. How can the irony be missed? But Mr. Lowes who is 
" ever enquering upon every thing" so entangles the skein that it will 
take some moments in the company of Dame Truth and Dr. Mur- 
ray to set it straight. It is wrong, thinks this critic, to identify 
Cheste and Chiding. And why? . Because "Cheste" means "con- 
tention (with words)," "quarreling," "strife," as large citation of 
authorities shows. Gower's Latin equivalent is Lis, and his gloss 
to this very tale of Phoebus and Cornis begins, "Quia litigantes 
ora sua cohibere nequiunt." Freely granted, but shall we be so 
myopic as not to note that to the medieval Englishman, " Chidynge' ' 
carries exactly this connotation of strife? Rooted in the Anglo- 
Saxon cidan, which glosses rixari and altercari, "to contend," "to 
quarrel," it bears this meaning throughout the Middle Ages. In 
the Promptorium Parvulorum, "Chidynge" is glossed contencio, 
litigacio, and in the Catholicon Anglicum, "Chyde" is litigare, cer- 
tare, "to flyte." Wyclif, John VI, 53, associates "chidden" and 
litigabant. Murray defines " Chidynge" as "quarreling with angry 
words," "contention," and Matzner, as " Streit," "Zank," "Hader." 
All this in addition to many medieval instances of "reproach" 
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or increpatio — a meaning that Cheste also bears. "Contention (in 
words)," with which Macaulay "properly defines" (so Mr. Lowes) 
"Cheste," is accurately applicable to "Chidynge." "The use of 
words that breed strife," seems to fit them both. 38 

Now it is significant that Gower in the Confessio section on 
Cheste, so couples this and Chiding, as to make it manifest that 
Chiding is here the close synonym of Cheste ("to chide" is the 
only verb that Cheste can boast) and includes not only "reproach," 
but "tale-bearing," as both breed strife. Thus of Cheste in Con- 
fessio, m, 440:- 

So with his croked eloquence 

He spekth al that he wot withinne: 

Wherof men lese mor than winne 

For ofte time of his chidinge 

He bringth to house such tidinge, 

That makth werre ate beddeshed. 

"Chidinge" is here "tale-bearing," but more of this later! Let us 
now look for a moment at the four stories included by Gower under 
Cheste. The first is the story of Socrates and Xanthippe — a tale 
of lis, Chiding in its sense of "reproach" or "contumely" (as in 
the Parson's Tale and in the Manciple's words to the Cook) under 
streams of which the seer "hield him stille and let hire chyde"; 
and the second is the tale of Jupiter, Juno and Tiresias, in which 
the blinding of the unhappy judge makes the hearer beware "to 
hold thi tunge stille close." This moral leads to the two very 
similar stories of tale-bearing, which are thus introduced {Confessio 
HI, 778 f.): 

And over this, my sone diere, 

Of othre men, if thou miht hiere 

In privete what thei have wroght, 

Hold conseil and descoevere it noght, 

For Cheste can no conseil hele — 

Cheste is here "tale-bearing," as the two stories clearly show: the 

"Now it is perfectly true that "Chiding" is narrowed to the range of a 
sub-head of Cheste in the Ayenbite; but that its ordinary connotation equates 
it closely with Cheste and includes different uses of words that breed strife — 
for instance, reproach and tale-bearing — the lericons and Gower loudly pro- 
claim. But the identity of Cheste and Chiding is not the essential point but 
the medieval association of reproach and tale-bearing under one sub-head of 
Sin, name it what you wuL See Gower's illustration of Tencoun in the Mirour, 
4045 f . 
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one recounting the Crow's discovery to Phoebus of the falseness of 
his lady; and the other, the Nymph's betrayal to Juno of the faith- 
lessness of Jupiter. Then follows this application, which refers 
to these two (III, 831-835): 

Mi sone, be thou none of tho, 
To jangle and telle tales so, 
And namely that thou ne chyde, 
For Cheste can no conseil hide, 
For Wraththe seide nevere wel. 

These five lines point the moral of the stories of the Crow and of 
the Nymph, and of these alone, as both bird and maid "telle 
tales," and as there is no suggestion of tale-telling in the other stories 
of the Cheste section. Nor do the lines refer to a previous section, 
as has been intimated, for no such section exists. Indeed, the 
word, "so" shows that the application is immediate. According 
to Gower then, the moral of his story of the Crow is that "you must 
keep your counsel and not jangle and tell tales, particularly those 
that lead to Wrath?" This is Chaucer's moral, too, in the Manci- 
ple's long application — keep your counsel and don't iangle or tell 
tales (H. 357 f.): 

He is his thral to whom he hath sayd 
A tale of which he is now yfel apayd. 
My sone, be war, and be non auctour newe 
Of tydinges, whether they be false or trewe. 

But there is a larger motif that binds together all the Gower 
stories of Cheste — a story of "reproach" like that of Socrates with 
one of " tale-bearing" like that of the Crow — and it is this motif 
upon which Gower insists throughout his introduction to them all, 
"Ha,wicketunge,wotheebe!" It is this motif, too, which cements 
together with significant irony the Manciple's prologue of Chiding 
in the sense of "reproach," his exemplum of Chiding in the sense of 
" tale-bearing," and his long morality so well adapted in opposite 
ways to both: 

My sone, thenk on the crowe, a goddes name; 
My sone, keep wel thy tonge and keep thy freend. 
A wikked tonge is worse than a feend. 

The Crow which had failed to keep its tongue is the theme and 
warning of the scolding Manciple, whose own is unreined. Chaucer 
is so very close to Gower in his coupling of "reproach" and "tale- 
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bearing," so close in the application to both themes of the same 
moral of guarding the tongue, so close in the introduction of jang- 
ling ("garrulitas") 39 into the moralities of his Crow's story, that 
it is difficult, almost impossible, to believe that he wrought inde- 
pendently of his contemporary. Fortunately for our interpreta- 
tion of the Manciple's tale Chaucer added that tremendous appli- 
cation! Else, despite the Gower analogue, the dexterous Chaucer- 
ian might wrest the exemplum into one of Women's Wiles. Words 
that breed contention — whether through scolding or through jang- 
ling scandal — are the Chider's weapons. And in each kind of 
Chiding, the only way to disarm is to "keep wel thy tonge." Here 
the testimony of other medieval rebukers of evil speech will assist 
our enlightenment. Lydgate's "Ballad of Good Counsel," though 
it confesses a debt to the Manciple's morality, gives us no definite 
aid. But Barclay, in the opening of his account of "Tale bearers, 
false reporters and promoters of strife" (I, 53), notes that it is the 
joy of these to "brynge men in brawlinge to discord and debate" 
and "to move them to chydinge and to strife." And Skelton in 
his poem "Against Venomous Tongues" couples "a slaunderous 
tunge, a tunge of a skolde" and remarks that men "with skolding 
and sklaundering make their tungs lame." For a scold or chider 
to impeach that other form of chiding known diversely as tale-bear- 
ing, jangling, or slandering is of the very essence of irony. 

The attempt is made by members of the opposition to put the 
reproaches of the Manciple in the same category as the quarrels 
of other pilgrims, but the chidings have a double significance all 
their own: they furnish a striking parallel to the Parson's illus- 
trations of Chiding in his section on Wrath; they offer a suggestive 
contrast to the Manciple's own precepts in the long morality ap- 
pended to his tale against Chiding. Listen to the Parson (I. 
621 f.) : "Lat us thanne speken of chydinge and reproche, whiche 
been ful of grete wounds in marines herte. * * * This is a ful 
grisly sinne, as Christ seith in the gospel. And tak kepe now, that 
he that repreveth his neighebor, outher he repreveth him by som 
harm of peyne that he hath on his body, as 'mesel,' 'croked 
harlot,' or by som sinne, as 'thou holour,' 'thou dronkelewe 

38 1 have long since drawn attention to Chaucer's use in the Manciple's 
morality of some lines from the Parson's rebuke of jangling in his Wrath section. 
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harlot,' and so forth; thanne aperteneth that to the reioysinge of 
the devel, that ever hath ioye that men doon sinne." Then note 
the Manciple's rebukes to the tipsy Cook — "dronken wight," 
"cursed breath," "stinking swine," — 

Hold cloos thy mouth, man, by thy fader kin! 

The devel of helle sette his foot ther-in! 

And so for many lines more. All this in delicious contradiction 
of the Manciple's own sermon with its constant repetition of the 
theme, "Man sholde him avyse what he speke," here as ever the 
irony of the satirist that knows human weakness! 

But with this irony — so frequent a device of the poet's — our 
critics will have nothing to do. 40 The dexterous whitewashing that 
saved from the stain of Cursing the Friar's summoner, who beshrews 
everyone, even himself, now preserves the Manciple from the 
blackness of Chiding. After the string of invectives that fall on 
his nodding head, the Cook may wax "wrooth and wraw" — is it 
not the very essence of Chiding that it leads to Wrath? — and the 
Host, himself none too restrained of speech, may correct the man 
of lavish tongue, 

thou art to nyce 
Thus openly repreve him of his vyce. 

Anything, everything, rather than to accept the obvious! There 
is a way out. The Manciple excuses himself for bis abuse by the 
plea that he has been jesting, "That that I spak, I seyde it in my 
bourde." So, he is no Chider! Well bethought! Evidently the 
Host is quite wrong in thinking a little later that earnest has been 
turned to game, and rancor and disease to love by the cup of 
kindness, for there has been nothing earnest and no rancor. Credat 
Judaeus Apella! Evidently the Manciple himself is wrong in thus 
moralizing on his tale with amusing unconsciousness of his own 
fault: 

Thing that is seyd, is seyd; and forth it gooth, 
Though him repente, or be him leef or looth. 

40 A wonted lack of perspective seeks to discount the importance of the' 
Chiding motif, by overstressing the Host's reference to the unscrupulous reck- 
onings of the Manciple (H. 72-75). This is an admirable bit of class-satire, as 
I have shown in my Quarrels article, but it is only a passing allusion and has 
absolutely nothing to do with the irony that attributes to the Pilgrim a tale 
against his own fault. 
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Shall we sacrifice to a quibble all the sustained humor of situation 
and, moreover, all the suggestive class-satire that the Manciple's 
Chiding affords? 

We have little right, I now think, to class the Manciple's three- 
fold illustration of Cheste or Chiding — prologue, tale, morality — 
anywhere else than under Wrath. That is the place of Cheste 
in Gower's treatment, which Chaucer's so closely resembles in the 
combination of motives, reproach and tale-bearing or jangling. 
That is the place of both Chiding, in its sense of reproach, and 
jangling, in the Parson's Tale, to which the Manciple confesses 
double debt. Moreover Cursing, which precedes Chiding in the 
Parson's section on Wrath, has found fitting place in a Wrath cycle. 
It is also true that Chiding is coupled with other descriptions of 
Wrath than those of Gower and Chaucer. "I chide and feght 
and manas fast," says Wrath in the fifteenth century Jesus MS," 41 
and in the Romaunt of the Rose, 147 f. Hate that "for her wrathe, 
ire and onde, seemed to be moveresse" is "an angry wight, a 
chideresse." But Chaucer puts the matter beyond all doubt by 
the most direct testimony. As the reproof of the Manciple makes 
the Cook "wrooth and wraw," so the Crow's tale-bearing imme- 
diately stirs Phoebus to wrath. "In his ire his wyf thanne hath 
he slayn." Then follows the apostrophe to "ire recchelees" (H. 
283 f.) : 

every man, bewar of rakelnesse, 

Ne trowe nothing withouten strong witnesse; 

Smyt nat to sone, er that ye witen why, 

And beeth avysed wel and sobrely 

Er ye doon any execucioun, 

Upon your ire, for suspecioun. 

Alias a thousand folk hath rakel ire 

Fully fordoon and broght hem in the mire! 

If it be objected — and this objection has hitherto weighed heavily 
with me 42 — that the cup of Wrath is filled by the Summoner- 
Friar quarrel and tales, why should not the Manciple, coming late 
and finding all Vices preempted, o'erflow the vessel with yet another 
phase of Anger? Such things are as a poet's fancy will, and Chaucer 

41 Reliquia Antique, I, 137. 

a Hence, I have hitherto been inclined — mistakenly, I now think — to class 
this Chiding exemplum among Sins of the Tongue, where Cheste finds a place 
in the Ayenbite, and other categories of the same tradition. 
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is ever the master, not the slave, of his formula. In any case it 
is certainly true that no other contribution to our collection fur- 
nishes an ampler and more dexterous illustration of a fault in all 
its bearings than the Manciple's thoroughgoing revelation of Cheste 
or Chiding by practice, exemplum and precept. The ironical 
method of the great satirist reaches its culmination here. 

The Second Nun's tale of St. Cecilia differs in two ways from 
any of the other stories that we have been discussing: the narra- 
tive and its three introductions, the " Idleness" prologue, the invo- 
cation to Mary, and the interpretation of Cecilia's name, all belong 
to an earlier period than that of the Canterbury pilgrimage; 43 and 
moreover, there is no bond between tale and teller, save the rubrics 
that bear the name of the Nun. All this is perfectly understood. 
Now, whatever place Cecilia may have occupied as the bee of the 
de Voragine tradition — I waive all argument upon this point as 
immaterial to my present purpose 44 — one man of the Middle Ages 
was prodigiously impressed with the "bisinesse" and "gode werkes" 
of the saint — and that man was Geoffrey Chaucer. If his rendering 
of the "apis argumentosa" of his source as "bisy bee" stood alone, 
it might well be deemed a passing feature of the story of the maiden 
martyr-. But his revelation of Cecilia in the "interpretation" of 
her name — and medieval etymology is often an eager ally of char- 
acterization 45 — is of signal importance. Of the five stanzas of this 
summary of the heroine's traits, three culminate and the fourth 
centers in her busyness or workings, for Chaucer selects those de 
Voragine definitions that enable him to make this quality domi- 
nant. The "assiduam operationem" of his model he renders 

° For my discussion of the synchronism of all this early material, see Modern 
Language Notes, January, 1915. 

** I fear " the Greeks bearing gifts" and I should never have given, in my 
Sins article, such hearty welcome to the wooden horse of de Voragine's "golden 
sermon" on Cecilia, which Mr. Lowes himself haled within my walls, had I 
realized that it would later be used to distract attention from my main argument. 
The significance of the medieval homilist's discussion of the fivefold fashion 
in which his "bee," Cecilia "busied herself is really of slight concern to us, 
compared with Chaucer's own repeated insistence upon the Saint's busy-ness 
and love of good works. 

a Through the names of his Saints, the author of the Legenda Aurea seeks to 
draw the moral of their lives. So the traits of Andreas and Lucia and Agatha 
and Philip and Maria Magdalena and a host of others are revealed 
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"lasting bisiness" at the close of the second stanza; and he con- 
cludes the third by expanding "virtutum varietatem" into "ensam- 
ple of gode and wyse werkes alle." At the end of his fourth stanza 
he goes quite beyond "sapientiae splendorem" in extolling her 
"sondry werkes, bright of excellence;" and in the fifth and last, 
he so gleans his Latin, "volubilis per operationem sollicitam, 
rotunda per perseverantiam," that he may tell us: 

Right so was fayre Cecilie the whyte 
Ful swift and bisy ever in good werkinge, 
And round and hool in good perseveringe. 

A trait that appears as the crowning idea in four stanzas out of five 
must surely be reckoned sovereign. In the story itself the trans- 
lator can "do no diligence subtilly to endyte," for he is a mere 
follower, but in this "interpretation," where free selection and 
large emphasis are possible, he is able to reveal through constant 
repetition his heroine's central quality, with which other elements 
are bound up, her "businesse" or "good werkinge." Will the 
reader turn to the "interpretation" and satisfy himself of Chaucer's 
fourfold insistence upon Cecilia's "gode werkes." 46 

Now it is just these "good works," this "busyness," that fur- 
nish a strong logical connection between the "interpretation" and 
the two other introductory poems. An "Idleness" prologue and 
an invocation to the Virgin are undoubtedly conventional pre- 
ludes to the life of a saint; 47 but in this particular case, the gospel 
of work, largely present in them, anticipates so clamorously the 
personality of the heroine that artistic design is evident in their 
adaptation. The prologue admonishes us that "by leveful bisi- 
nesse" we ought to do all our intent lest the fiend seize us through 
idleness, and that " wel oughte us werche and ydelness withstande," 
and thus warned, the author does his "feithful bisinesse" in trans- 

44 Appreciation of any version of an oft-told tale resolves itself, as we have 
seen, into a study of stress. And one has only to compare Chaucer's rendering 
of Voragine's etymological moralizings with the translation by Jehan de Vignay, 
which utterly neglects the "operationem" and "perseverantiam" of the original, 
to grasp the full intent of the English poet's repetition and expansion of the 
Saint's busy-ness. Mr. Lowes, "giving himself the pleasure of stating my case 
for me," omits, of course, all mention of Cecilia's "good works" — here as ever 
missing the main issue. 

47 See my article in the January (1915) Notes. 
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lation. The Invocation, so rich in spiritual devotion ("Laborare 
est orare") 48 reaches its climax in "works": 

And for that feith is deed withouten werkes, 

So for to werken yif me wit and space. 

And at the end of the next stanza, 

Now help, for to my werk I wol me dresse. 
Now note again the poet's fourfold stress upon the "work" of 
Cecilia and admit that this constant repetition of a motif is not 
fortuitous. But, fortuitous or not, the persistent reappearance of 
the theme of "work" and of "good works" admirably adapted this 
old material to the later purpose of a protest against Sloth, the Vice 
of which the Parson speaks thus (I. 690 f .) : "Than comth drede 
to beginne to werke any gode werkes; for certes, he that is en- 
clyned to sinne, him thinketh it so greet an empryse for to under- 
take to doon werkes of goodnesse, and casteth in his herte that the 
circumstances of goodnesse been so grevouse and so chargeant for 
to suffre, that he dar nat undertake to do werkes of goodnesse, 
as seith seint Gregorie." The perfect fitness of the St. Cecilia 
introductions for the moral end, and Chaucer's large treatment 
of the other Sins than Sloth constitute good grounds for believing 
that he had a like purpose in this new use of old matter. Else why 
retain all this unrevised material? 

Of Chaucer's final intent, when he transferred all these Cecilia 
stanzas from himself to his character, the Second Nun, we have no 
positive assurance; of her and of her fitness or unfitness as a propa- 
gandist of "good works," the poet tells us nothing. 49 One thing, 
however, suggests irony in the assignment — the reputation of the 
monastic orders in the Middle Ages. In this connection Spenser's 

48 It is perhaps necessary to remind the reader that to Sloth, in its phase of 
Undevotion — of which, as the chief fault of the "religious," a word later — such 
hymns to the Virgin as this Invocation are as repugnant as lives of the Saints. 
The very typical Accidia of Langland (B. V, 392 f.) knows rhymes "neither of 
owre lorde ne of owre lady" and can "neither solfe ne synge ne seyntes lyves 
rede." So the Accide of Rutebeuf {La Vote de Paradis, 375) neglects service 
in chapel and in church and will not hear "belle parole ne parolt de saint ne de 
sainte." 

" And yet what matters to us moderns the absence of Head Link? Had 
Chaucer spoken as decisively as in the cases of others of his Sinners, how many 
of us would hearken? 
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description of the Deadly Sin of Idleness, which Mr. Lowes ought 
not to forget, is of large significance (Faery Queen, I, IV, xviii- 
xix): 

Sluggish Idleness, the nourse of sin; 

Upon a slouthful asse he chose to tyde, 

Arayd in habit blacke, and amis thin; 

Like to an holy monck, the service to begin. 

And in his hand his portesse still he bare, 
That much was worne, but therein little redd; 
For of devotion he had little care, 
Still drownd in sleepe, and most of his daies dedd : 

The historical value of this picture lies in its debt, not to Gower's 
Mirour — for that, I fear, is undemonstrable — but to a double tra- 
dition: the close association between Sloth and Undevotion in 
medieval categories of the Sins; 50 and its corollary, the notorious 
idleness of the religious orders. 51 From the time of St. Augustine 
through the Reformation, a hundred preachers and satirists 
thundered against the idle monk, who enriched himself unceasingly 
through legacies and donations, receiving always and producing 
nothing. Rules of monk and nun are "somdel streit." Here is 
the Winteney sisters' Latin version of Seint Beneit (chap. XL VIII) : 
"Ociositas inimica est anime, et ideo certis temporibus occupari 
debent sorores in labore manuum, certis iterum temporibus in lec- 
tione divina." 52 Mark, too, the insistence upon the "instrumenta 
bonorum operum" (Tha tool to gode weorca") in the fourth chapter 
of the famous Rule. Everywhere is enjoined such work, "as 

" See Chaucer's own Parson's Tale, I, 722 f. 

""I wot non eysiere lyf than is religioun," cries the satirist of Edward 
IPs time {Political Songs, Camden Society, 1839, p. 30). Sloth's power over the 
religious orders is the theme of centuries of writers from the Sacrum Commer- 
cium of the thirteenth-century Franciscan (1227), chaps. XVII-XVHI, and 
Piers Plowman to Bishop Hall's Characters, which thus picture the Slothful: 
"He is a religious man and wears the time in his cloister and as the cloak of his 
doing nothing pleads contemplation." Read the famous sermon of the 
eleventh-century Theodoric, Abbot of St. Evroul in Normandy, against the 
idleness of Monks, given at length by Ordericus Vitalis, Bonn ed. I, 407 (see 
Maitland, The Dark Ages, 1845, p. 268). 

52 Notice the riming version of the Benedictine Rule written for nuns in the 
Northern dialect of the early fifteenth century (E. E. T. S., 120, p. 99): 
"Ydelnes es grete enmy unto the soul, etc." 
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Austen bit," but, if we are to believe Jean de Meung, the Renclus 
de Moiliens, Gower, Wyclif, Erasmus, Rabelais and a host of others, 
the Rule is little regarded. 53 Some of our most interesting testi- 
mony to monkish Sloth is offered by Chaucer himself in his por- 
trayal of his Monk, who is "reccheles," neglecting divine service 
and manual labor, and, indeed, all the precepts of his Rule. And 
" recchelees," as Professor Emerson has shown in his illustration 54 
of this passage from the Prologue, is but a synonym of " negligent" 
or " slothful." Was the Second Nun less " recchelees," less neglect- 
ful of all the duties and requirements of monastic life, less indifferent 
to the divine service, less averse to "bisinesse" and "gode werkes" 
than her brothers? Our literal Gower answers this question, when, 
in the very section on "Somnolence" to which Mr. Lowes believes 
Spenser indebted for his portrait of the slothful monk, he twice 
attributes Sloth to the nun as well (Mirour, 5182 f., 5305 f.): 

Mais quant Tendresce est chamberleine 

Au frere, au moigne, ou a nonneine, 

Cel ordre vait trop a rebours; 

Car pour cherir la char humeine 

Dormont tout suef a longe aleine, 

Et sont de leur vigile courtz. 

Our great master of irony answers this question by reserving for 
the Second Nun's mouth an elaborate protest against Sloth, aglow 
with the ardor of work and reminiscent of the liturgy, prefacing 
the " character" of that lover of busy-ness and good works, Saint 
Cecilia. 

The Tale: of Constance seems to belong rather with the late than 
with the early stories of the collection and to be a substitute, some- 
what awkwardly introduced, for the Tale of Melibeus, once the 
property of the Lawyer. 55 It shares with the Pardoner's Sins narra- 

53 " Monachus ociosus" becomes a by-word. For masses of evidence bearing 
upon the idleness of monks, see Fluegel, Anglia, XXIV, 448-460; Thuasme, 
Villon et Rabelais, 1911, 176-177; Smart, Some Sources and Parallels for the 
Morality of Wisdom, 1912, pp. 51 f. See also Lounsbury's Studies, III, 35. 

? 4 Modern Philology, I, 119 f. 

55 1 agree with Fumival (Academy, 1895, II, 296) that the Shipman's reference 
to "philosophye," "physices," "termes queinte of law" and "Latin" fits like 
a glove the Melibeus, and I cannot understand why that great scholar did not 
drive home an argument that establishes so conclusively the original ownership 
of the prose tale. 
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tive the moralities of Innocent's tract, De Contemptu Mundi. And 
the generous distribution of passages from Innocent through both 
Prologue and Tale points to synchronism in the composition of the 
two parts, which were written without any apparent thought of 
the Man of Law. The late annexing of this material — there is no 
real adjustment — to the Man of Law's Introduction, which refers to 
Gower's incestuous stories, unites with the evidence elicited by 
comparison of texts in leading us to Liicke's and Tatlock's conclu- 
sion that the resemblance between Chaucer's and Gower's versions 
must be explained by the indebtedness of the greater poet to the 
less. 56 

Gower had told his story of Constance to illustrate Envy in its 
phase of Detraction or Backbiting. 57 Was Chaucer's purpose the 
same as his friend's? In the tale itself there is certainly no such 
demonstration of intent as in some of the Sins stories. But it is at 
least worthy of mention that, when Gower, disregarding Trivet, 
tells us {Confessio, II, 640 f .) : 

Envie tho began travaile 

In destourbance of this spousaile 

So prively that no was war. 

The Moder which this Souldan bar 

Was thanne alyve. 



With fals covyne which sche hadde 
Hire close Envie tho sche spradde, 

Chaucer should apostrophise, in exactly the same context, envious 

M See my article on the Sins, Publications, 1914, p. 119. 

57 Detraction or Backbiting is properly associated with Envy in the Parson's 
Tale, in the Mir our and Confessio of Gower and in the categories of the Ancren 
Rivile, John Gaytringe's Sermon, Piers Plowman and Deguileville's Pilgrimage. 
"Omnis invidus est detractor," says Bromyard (I, 403) and he adds, "Invidia 
est mater detractionis." "I ban and bakbyte wikkedly," cries Envy in the 
Jesus MS (Reliquia Antiques, I, 137). Skelton in his Speke Parrot, Works, II, 

265, calls Detraction "the brawlinge scolde encankryd with 

envye," and Spenser, in his Faery Queen, V, XII, xxri f., follows the medieval 
tradition in closely uniting the two grisly hags, Envy and Detraction. In 
many Envy prefaces, which I shall discuss elsewhere, Detraction plays its 
part — for instance, in that to Marston's Scourge of Villainy, "Envy's abhorred 
child, Detraction." As early indeed as the Miserere, CXI f., of Renclus de 
Moiliens, Mesdit is the child of Envy and the Devil. Read the vivid account 
of Apelles' famous painting of Detraction and Envy in Elyot's Governour, HI, 

xxvn. 
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Satan, who to "fordoon this cristen manage," made use of this 
woman as his instrument; and should stigmatize her with the stock 
symbol of Envy, the serpent or stinging scorpion. Twice more 
in the tale is the motif of Envy or Detraction introduced — once 
in the "false blame" from the knight, and again in the " traitorye" 
of Donegild. How obvious to the medieval mind was this three- 
fold motif of Detraction without any application or even occasional 
mention of Envy to point the way is indicated strikingly by the 
marginal comments in the Arundel manuscript of Nicholas Trivet's 
Chronicle, the direct source of both Gower and Chaucer. Opposite 
the crimes of the Sultan's Mother, the Knight and Donegild, the 
scribe has written in each case, "Tresoun," having in mind what 
Gower calls in this very story, 58 "the tresoun of thi bacbitinge," 
"tresoun of hire false tunge." 59 The twice repeated theme is so 
clear that it can be missed only by a modern critic perversely 
blind. Well might Occleve ask (in his englishing of Christine de 
Pisan, The Letter of Cupid, 113 f.) of just such, false blame as the 
unworthy knight's charge against Constance: 

Wher-of procedeth this but of envye? 
For he him-selve her ne winne may, 
He speketh her repreef and vileinye, 
As mannes blabbing tonge is wont alway. 

It is interesting that in this very translation (11. 357 f.) Satan's 
envy of our first parents is introduced much in the manner of 
Chaucer's indictment of the malicious sbwdanesse. Occleve thus 
connects with Envy such passions as those pervading two chief 
incidents of our story i Nor should we neglect to note that, in the 
Gesta Romanorum analogue of the Man of Law's Tale, the story of 
Merdaus the Emperor, the Empress, who suffers woes like these of 
Constance is allegorized thus when she leaves for a nunnery the 
evil world: "And so alle the wittis, by which the soule was troubleyd 
and slayne, by diverse infirmeteys, as yene by wrong covetise, 
herynge by bacbiting as glad for to here bacbiters and bacbiting 
and detraccioun and so of other — ." Thus Envy and its phases, 

58 Confessio, II, 1281, 1299. 

59 Interestingly enough Tresoun is own sister to Detraction, Envy's daugh 
ter, in Deguile ville's Pilgrimage ( 14980 f .) , and Traitors and Backbiters are closely 
associated as creatures of Envy by Robert of Brunne, Handlynge Synne, 4214f. 
Treason "trims and apparels" Detraction in the Apelles painting described by 
Elyot (supra). 
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backbiting, detraction, treason, are written large over Chaucer's 
sources and analogues. And, moreover, an obstacle stands in the 
way, forbidding arbitrary misinterpretation of Chaucer's purpose. 
If there is no application, there is a prologue which we have not 
the least right to ignore. 

The Prologue to the Man of Law's Tale was doubtless written at 
the same time as the story, 60 and, it is safe to say, has some connec- 
tion with its purpose — else no Chaucer is here. Let us see, if we 
can, why Chaucer drew from Innocent these things, some of which 
he had already used second-hand in the Melibeus: 

O hateful harm! condicion of poverte! 

With thurst, with cold, with hunger so confounded! 

************** 

Thou (Poverty) blamest Crist and seyst ful bitterly, 

He misdeparteth richesse temporal; 

Thy neighbor thou wytest sinfully, 

And seyst thou hast to lyte and he hath al. 

Now let us turn for a moment to the Parson's Tale under Envy. 
(I.497f.): 

"After bakbyting (or detraccion) cometh grucching or murmura- 
cion; and somtyme it springeth of inpacience agayne god and som- 
tyme agayne man. Agayne god it is whan a man gruccheth agayn 
the peynes of helle or agayne poverte or loss of catel or agayn reyn 
or tempest; or elles gruccheth that shrewes han prosperitee, or elles 
for that goode man han adversite." 

A comparison of the Prologue stanzas and the Parson's prose 
reveals very clearly four things: 1) " Gnicching against poverty" 
or Impatient Poverty, to which he devoted much of the Prologue, 
is deemed by Chaucer a phase of Murmuration, one of his chief 
divisions of Envy. 2) The themes of his second stanza, the blam- 
ing of Christ and the blaming of one's neighbor, are also regarded 
as forms of Murmuration. It is striking enough that Innocent 
should stimulate the three closing lines of the second stanza with 
the words, "indignatur, murmurat, inprecat." And this same 
second stanza is permeated throughout with Envy in the broader 
sense of "sorwe of other mannes prosperitee," thus giving in the 

«• Scholars have recognized that the use in both prologue and tale of extracts 
from Innocent, not inserted, but inextricably woven into the stuff of the stan- 
zas, seems to show that they were written, "aus einem Guss." 
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largest wise the clue to the narrative theme. 3) Murmuration 
and Detraction are so closely akin, that a prologue of one might 
well, in Chaucer's reckoning, point the way to a story of the other. 
In fact, it does so point the way. Otherwise, we are forced to the 
conclusion that these vehement verses are utterly irrelevant. 
4) Chaucer is adhering to the wonted fashion of his Sins tales, by 
the ironical contrast between practice and precept, between the 
Prologue that condemns Poverty without the faintest inkling of 
the virtues and merits of Willing Poverty 61 and of the sweet uses of 
adversity and the story that exposes Detraction. That Chaucer 
wrote the prologue with a full sense of its bearing on the story 
that was to follow seems to me the only legitimate inference from his 
knowledge of Gower's moral, from his own conception of Envy, 
from his custom of tagging his tales by ironical assignment, and, 
may I add, from his relevancy as an artist. 

The critic who has summarily dismissed Wrath from the Friar- 
Summoner Quarrel, Chiding from the Manciple's discourse, and 
" Good Works" from the characterization of Cecilia can find, in this 
Prologue, no Murmuration, no "grucching," no impatience with 
poverty. The stanzas seem to me brimful of this very thing. It 
may seem unfair to tar the narrator himself with the spite and 
envy attributed to the Poverty of which he is in such dread, but 
it can hardly be denied that the use of the second person of this 
apostrophe to "hateful harm" (suggested, of course, by Innocent) 
heightens rather than lessens the speaker's loathing for the "con- 
dition of poverte." How serious a fault is this fear and hatred of 
poverty is abundantly illustrated* by the Beggar's rebuke to 
Hoccleve, Regement of Princes, 11. 1051 f., which reads like a thor- 
ough-going refutation of our Prologue (I paraphrase with Furni- 
val's aid): "Just for fear of Poverty, thou art despairing, even 
though thou art far from its stroke. For shame! Even if thou wert 
fallen into indigent poverty, .thou shouldst not 'grucche' but 
thank God. Who so taketh Poverty in patient suffrance, finds it 
full pleasant before Christ's face; and whoso 'gruchith,' forfeiteth 
the grace that comes to patient endurance. In holy scripture dis- 
creet and honest poverty is commended, and it is preached by 

81 Contrast, Wife of Balk's Tale, 0. 1191 f.; and see my article on "Willing 
and Impatient Poverty," Nation, July 9, 1914. 
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Christ; be thou never so bold to 'grucche agayn povert?' This 
seems to fit exactly our narrator's case. 

But it is urged by the plaintiff in the case of the Middle Ages 
against one poor interpreter, that the medieval reader would not 
have been guided by the Murmuration stanzas to the narrative 
motif of Envy, for the simple reason that he often connected 
"grucching" with other vices, as the Parson himself tells us (1.501 
f.), — and, indeed, this very "grucching against poverty" with that 
omnium gatherum called Sins of the Tongue (in both the Ayenbite 
and Jacob's Well). It might be answered that each man must work 
within the limits of his knowledge, and that, in his association of 
Murmuration and Detraction, Chaucer was in full accord, not with 
Peraldus alone, but with an established tradition which, in the 
Original Latin of the York Convocation of 1357, 62 thus defined 
Envy: "Invidia est dolor felicitatis et gaudium adversitatis alienae 
de qua oriuntur detractio, murmuratio, perversa judicia et similia." 
The Cursor Mundi (27680 f.) classes under Envy: 

Joy of other man misfare, 
And for thair welthes for to care, 
Missaii and groching alswa, 
Backbite, misloving als qua. 

And Myrc in his Instructions for Parish Priests (1219 f.) assigns to 
Invidia, "gruchynge agaynes God for any thynge." 63 But we may 
best reconcile Chaucer's combination of motives with the range 
of every reader's understanding by reiterating that in the Prologue 
impatience of Poverty is blent with the very essence of Envy, 
" sorwe of other mannes wele": 

Thy neighebour thou wytest sinfully, 

And seyst thou hast to lyte, and he hath ai 

This is the same temper or tendency that streams lividly through 
the narrative's three instances of Detraction or false blame. The 

52 See Lay Folks Catechism, E. E. T. S. 118, p. 88. 

a Let me repeat that, in the Elizabethan Interlude of " Impatient Poverty," 
the note of envy is struck at the very outset, and the plot hinges largely upon 
the association of the two characters, Envy and Impatient Poverty, particu- 
larly during the name-figure's brief career as Prosperity, when his fellow is 
seeking to undo him. To this connection, Mr. Lowes is absolutely blind. 
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connection seems obvious. 64 Something of the medieval associa- 
tion of ideas still survives in the final citation of Agnes Repplier's 
recent Atlantic essay on Lady Poverty": 65 
Envy with squinting eyes 
Sick of a strange disease, his neighbor's health. 

Now what of the narrator? The Prologue of Murmuration and 
the Tale of Detraction seeking a spokesman came under the keep- 
ing of the Man of Law by whom they were somewhat clumsily 
adopted. Not the least effort was made to connect formally the 
Lawyer's Introduction with the Poverty prologue, his reference to 
his "prose" not being expunged after the transference of the 
Melibeus to Chaucer. The Introduction, written doubtless long 
before, can, therefore, contain nothing which will link the narrator 
with his theme, as the prologues of Friar-Summoner, Pardoner 
and Manciple bind their pilgrims to certain Sins. And scholars 
have remarked the seeming unfitness of the tale to the teller. Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury says: 66 "The legendary story of Constance, which 
is assigned the Man of Law, is the one instance of absolute incon- 
gruity found in this work between the character of the narrator 
and that of the narrative." And Pollard deems the tale " a curi- 
ously inappropriate one." 67 Shipley attempts to establish harmony 
by noting 63 that in the Man of Law's Tale, there is "mention of 
Christes lawe," "the holy lawes of our Alkaron," of "this newe 
lawe," and "the first part of the Tale of Constance turns on the 
difference between Christian and Mohammedan Law." Far 
nearer the truth is Brandl's luminous comment: 69 " Wenn dies (die 
Legende von der hi. Constance) gerade der Rechtsmann erzahlt, 
noch dazu mit einer Einleitung iiber die Nachteile der Armut die 
seine eigene habsiichtige Rechtsgleichgiltigkeit gewissermassen als 

u John of Salisbury's chapter in his Polycraticus, VII, chap, xsiv, "De 
Invidis et Detractoribus," closely couples with Detraction " tristitia ex appar- 
ent! prosperitate alicuyus initium habens." So Caesarius Heisterbach in his 
Dialogus Miraadorum, IV", XXIII. 

a Atlantic Monthly, Oct., 1914. 

"Studies, III, p. 436; Nation, 1889, II, pp. 10-11; cf. Hammond, Chaucer, 
p. 283. 

a The Globe Chaucer, p. xxvi. 

n M. £. JV. XI (1896), p. 291. 

«» Pauls Grundriss, II, p. 679. 
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Prinzip begriindet, liegt die Satire auf der Hand." This seems to 
go to the very root of the matter. 

From the point of view of class-satire, the assignment of this 
material to the Lawyer — afterthought though it is — is admirably 
apt. Among all the wayfarers, what profession better suited to a 
diatribe against Poverty than the Law which is condemned by men 
of the time for this very attitude? Boccaccio 70 must speak " alcune 
poche parole contra Jurisperiti insieme con aliquante lode della 
poverta." In all of FluegePs citations from contemporary accounts 
of the Man of Law, 71 notably those of Gower and Wyclif, he is in- 
dicted as merciless to the poor, though recently poor himself. And 
Barclay sums up the plight of the poor in the hands of the law 
(Ship of Fools, I, 25): 

The cause of him that lyueth in povertye 
Hath no defence, twycion, strength nor myght. 

With Avarice, which, in the Middle Ages, is admittedly the Advo- 
cate's sovereign trait, 72 is blended, let me insist, just such envious 
"sorwe of other marines prosperite" as he himself attributes to 
Poverty in his second stanza. Bromyard says of Lawyers (s. v. 
"Advocatis"): "Assimilantur monti Aetnae, se ipsos invidia con- 
sumentes de alterius lucris." 

If the Man of Law's traditional hatred of Poverty and the poor 
and his envy of the rich thoroughly vindicate the assignment to 
him of the Prologue against Poverty, his other notorious traits give 
ironical aptness to his Tale's exposure of Detraction. A story of 
false blame told by a medieval lawyer, the falseness of whose tribe 
was a by-word! Everywhere in the fourteenth century men of law 
are hailed as arch-deceivers and detractors! Wyclif declares: 73 
"Thei wol make many doseyns to forsweren hem on the book to 
gete hemself thank or winnynge, but thes been false procura- 
touris of sathanas to dryue mennes soules to helle * * * and 
thus thei ben special procurators & false knyttis or champions of 

70 Genealogia degli Dei, ed. 1547, p. 245. 

71 4B|«aXXrV,484f. 

n Dozens of passages from the example books, from Wyclif and Gower and 
the English political poems (see Fluegel, 1. a), from the Roman de la Rose, 
Renclus de Moiliens' CariU, xiii-xvi, and Nicole de Bozon, Sections 2-3, 
associate the advocate with Covetousness. 

75 Matthew, English Works, p. 182, cited by Fluegel, I. c. 
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the devyl to meytenen falsnesse & destroien treuthe & knyttis of 
treuthe, equyte & charite." John of Salisbury devotes a chapter of 
his Polycraticus, V, xiii, to the calumny and prevarication of the 
law-courts and their advocates. Bromyard can find no better 
illustration of Envy (s. v. " Invidia") than the joy of evil advocates 
in their neighbors' discords. And Gower tells us of the Lawyer in 
the Vox (VI, 201 f.). 

Conficit ex mellis dulcedine fellis amarum, 

Urtice similem fingit et esse rosam, 

Et velut ex flatu Basiliscus toxicat ovis 

Aera quo peste proxima vita pent. 

In four lines here are some of the chief attributes of Envy or Detrac- 
tion. "Convertit mel in fel," quotes the Jacob's Well (p. 84) of 
Envy; and the Ayenbite (p. 28), like the Mirour de I' Omme, 3748, 
compares the Envious, and Bromyard (s. v. "Invidia" and "Detrac- 
tio") Detractors, with the basilisk. Shall we overlook the irony 
that puts into the poison-breathing mouth of the professional 
detractor 74 a story of threefold detraction? Of course, Chaucer 
himself tells us nothing of the Lawyer's guile in an Introduction 
which was written for the Melibeus and not for the Tale of Back- 
biting. Upon the little prologue and its relation to the thrice insis- 
tent motif of the story of Constance must rest our chief argument for 
the presence of the theme of Envy. 

Now let us study for a space the contribution of the Wife of Bath. 
Gower's tale of Florent is told as an exemplum of obedience in love 
by the Confessor to the lover who has acknowledged his fault of 
" Unbuxomness" or Inobedience, the second head of Pride. Chau- 
cer's version of the same story, which owes in diction and incident 
little or nothing to his friend, 76 is put in the mouth of a very dif- 

74 The Lawyer's false tongue is the theme of many exempla. Peraldus in 
his Summa de Viciis, so closely associated with the tradition of the Parson's 
Tale, gives two popular examples (cited in Liber Exemplorum, p. 42) of the 
sinful mouth of Advocates. "Cuidam namque morienti visa est lingua sua 
cicius aura, i. e. vento moveri, quasi dicens, ' Velox fui ad peccandum.'" In 
the last hour of another Lawyer, who had judged evilly, "os illud non erat 
dignum ilium cibum benedictum deglutire — os, inquam, illud quod veritatem 
in falsitatem pervertere consueverat." 

75 The slight resemblances that Macaulay points out, Confessio 1, 472," seem 
to suggest that one poet was acquainted with the other's rendering." The 
probabilities of date favor Gower's priority. 
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ferent sort of person. Professor Kittredge 76 invites no dissent when 
he calls the Wife's prologue and tale, "a discourse that was in 
effect a doctrinal sermon, illustrated (as the fashion of preachers 
was) by a pertinent exemplum." Only the Wife's inobedience can 
give any pertinence to her story of a husband's subjection. Unless 
she herself is " unbuxom," there is no point in her tale. " We take 
the tale," says Maynadier, 77 "merely as the artist's last touch in 
painting the Wife of Bath's portrait." The story that is used by 
one writer to encourage a lover's obedience, is handed over by the 
other (this cannot be mere coincidence) to a rebel against her mar- 
riage vows of "buxomness." The Wife's "contrariety" is absolutely 
essential to the situation. Any reader who turns him to the tale of 
a man's obedience, unaware of that lady's sovereignty, misses utter- 
ly the humor of the thing. That " husbands should be governed by 
their wives" is a deduction not only from her lines but from her way 
of life. Fancy the story in Griselda's mouth! 

The inevitable inference from the story's aim and application is 
reinforced by the bountiful evidence of the Wife's prologue. The 
question here and elsewhere is not, of course, whether the Wife 
exhibits any other traits than that of Inobedience, but whether 
that trait so dominates her prologue, as to render conspicuously 
and humorously apt her adoption of the exemplum. We are left 
in no doubt, as the dame shouts from the housetops that her mar- 
riage vow to be "buxom and bonere" has been five times made 
and broken. The first three of her mates, all "good and riche and 
olde," she had wholly in hand. No chance for them of a Dunmow 
bacon! "I governed hem so wel, after my lawe." All murmurs 
and complaints, chidings, quarrelings, jibes and jealousies are 
merely designed to emphasize and increase their subjection. To 
her fourth husband she is a purgatory, twisting him sorely and 
wringing him bitterly. With her fifth she is not content — the story 
is a long one — until by stubbornness and janglings, disdain of cor- 
rection, and dint of blows, she gains " the governance of house and 
land, of tongue and hand and by mastery, all the sovereignty." 
The prologue closes with Inobedience triumphant. 78 

™ Modern Philology, IX, 443. 

" The Wife of Bath's Tale, p. 5. 

"Upon the orthodox view of womanly obedience, the pages of La Tour 
Landry furnish pertinent comment (chaps. XVITI-XIX). "Also a woman 
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Nor is this all. Professor Kittredge has demonstrated to every- 
body's satisfaction — indeed, we have Chaucer's own word for it — 
that the Clerk answers the Wife of Bath. With what? With a 
tale labeled by Petrarch from whom Chaucer drew directly, "De 
Obedientia et Fide Uxoria." 79 A prologue of Inobedience and a 
tale wrested from its true calling to maintain this heresy are met 
with a fable of Obedience and Wifely Faith, and an envoy which 
mocks at the heretic. The setting and application of the Wife's 
story, the free confessions of her prologue, and the kind of opposi- 
tion that her contribution excites, all reveal Unbuxomness incar- 
nate, adapting to its fell purpose a tale of buxomness in love. 

Now Gower tells his tale against Inobedience under the head of 
Pride. Naturally enough, for that is the accustomed place of 
Inobedience or Unbuxomness in formal categories of the Sins. It 
is the first of the divisions of Pride in the Parson's Tale, and together 
with its inevitable companions, Hypocrisy and Vain Glory, is 
accorded many lines, indeed, columns and pages, under the first 
of the Sins in the Confessio and the Mirour, the Jacob's Well and 
(under the name "Onworthnesse" or Despit) in the Ayenbite. It 
is found under Pride in Handlynge Synne (11. 3009 f.) and in the 
Ancren Rvwle. "Orguel desobeist," says Jean de Meung in his 
Testament, 1. 1784. Bonaventura says of St. Francis in the famous 
Life (chap. VI): "The holy man did in truth loathe pride — the 
root of all evils — and disobedience, its most evil offspring, etc." 
In Piers Plowman, B. II, 82, one of the chief traits of Pride is that it 
is "unbuxome and bolde to breke the ten hestes." Indeed, so im- 
portant is this division of Pride, that in some categories, Buxomness 



aught not to strive with her husbonde nor yeve him no displesance, nor answer 
her husbonde afore straungers like a rampe with gret velonis wordes, dispraising 
hym and setting hym atte not. * * * And therfor the wiff aught to suffre 
and lete the husbonde have the wordes and to be maister, for that is her wor- 
shippe. * * * One of the marchauntes saide, 'it is a noble thinge a man 
to have a good wif that obeiethe and dothe his biddinge atte ail tymes. * * * 
And a gen till woman, the fairer that she is ferd with, the more ferdfull she shulde 
be to displey or to disobeye her husbonde. See also Le Menagier de Paris, 
passim, 

" That the tale of Griselda is a stock exemplum of preachers of wifely obe- 
dience and humility the Menagier de Paris (1393), (ed. of 1846 cited by Fumival 
E. E. T. S. Extra Ser. 8, 157), 96 f. gives ample evidence. 
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is hailed as the very antitype of the Vice, 80 notably in the Cursor 
Mundi (11, 10040 f.) and in the Ayenbite (p. 159), "bogsamnesse a-ye 
prede." Inobedience may be casually mentioned under other 
heads. The Ayenbite of Inwit, which devotes under Pride forty 
lines (pp. 19-21) to disobedience to God and his saints and to 
father and mother, gives under Sloth, four (p. 33) to man's " un- 
buxomness" in the phase of unwillingness to do penance or some 
hard task; and Jacob's Well, offspring of the same tradition, which 
discusses throughout a page (pp. 71-72) Unbuxomness as a chief 
comerof Pride, including not only disobedience towards God, the 
Church, the Priests, the parents, the sovereign, but that of wife 
to husband, gives three lines under Sloth to the reluctance to do 
penance and its hardening of a man's heart by making him un- 
buxom to his superiors. Despite Mr. Lowes's too large use of this 
very narrow phase of the vice, Inobedience is firmly fixed as a main 
division of Pride — in the Parson's Tale the very first. And this 
Inobedience includes not only disregard of "the comandements of 
God and hise sovereyns and his goostly fader, (as in the Parson's 
Tale) but, as both Jacob's Well and Gower's Mirour (2023 f.) 
abundantly show, the disobedience of wife to husband. 81 On this 
point nothing could be more explicit than the confession of the 
woman under "Pride" in the Cursor Mundi, 28152 f : 

"I woman have unbuxom bene 
And tarid myn husband to tene." 

Among Herolt's exempla of "Obedientia" are included two instances 
of disobedient wives — one entering a furnace, the other a swamp. 
"Marriage is a ful gret sacrament;" and a breach of its vows is 
an offence to both God and man. But it is pointed out by both 
Koch and Lowes that, in the Parson's Tale, Chaucer discusses obe- 
dience in marriage not under the head of Pride, but among the 
remedies of Lechery (I, 930 f.). This seemingly formidable objec- 
tion misses utterly the medieval point of view. In the discussion 
of the Marriage question in this not unfitting place, the orthodox 
Parson must perforce insist upon the woman's subjection and ser- 
vice, but this mention of obedience in a general survey of matri- 
mony no more implies that Inobedience in a wife is deemed Lechery 

80 See Triggs, Assembly of the Gods, E. E. T. Soc. Extra Ser. 69, pp. kx-lxjri. 

81 This evidence Mr. Lowes, who is always the adversary and never the 
impartial critic, entirely ignores. 
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than that Vainglory in dress, which is attacked in the same con- 
text, is also to be transferred from its proper head of Pride. Gower 
under the foils to Lechery in his Mirour discusses (11. 1713 f.), in 
words that often recall the Parson, Matrimony and the man's 
sovereignty. But it is in this very Mirour that he classes Ino- 
bedience in marriage under Pride (11. 2022 f .) : 

C'est un pecche' qui fait desplaire 

La femme qui n'est debonnaire 

Au man qui la volt aimer. 88 

Inobedience or Unbuxomness in its largest sense, is invariably one 
of the chief divisions of Pride and includes, if good authorities are 
to be trusted (Gower, Jacob's Well, Cursor Mundi), Inobedience 
in marriage. When, moreover, an inobedient or unbuxom woman 
turns to her own purpose a story that bears Gower's label of Ino- 
bedience, his second head of Pride, is it not a natural inference that 
Chaucer, with a laughing eye on his friend, is illustrating Pride, as he 
illustrates, by other analogues to Gower, Lechery through his Physi- 
cian and Chiding (Wrath) through his Manciple? 

With the aid of Boethius, the Roman de la Rose and Dante 
(all this is an old story), 83 the Wife of Bath's heroine expands cer- 
tain commonplaces on gentilesse, very similar to those that appear 
under Pride not only in the Parson's Tale, but in Wyclif's tract 
and yet other versions of the Sins. The culmination of the Par- 
son's "Pride" section (I, 460-474), his eulogy of gentry of soul as 
opposed to gentry of body and of the general signs of gentilesse 
contrasted with Pride in the gifts of grace and in the goods of for- 
tune, clearly shows in what category Chaucer placed these things. 
John Wyclif's lavish disparagement 84 of the pride of birth and 
pride of riches and prosperity, weighed in the balance against the 
nobility that comes from Christ, may be matched in descriptions 85 

82 As well object to the Parson's inclusion of disobedience to the command- 
ments of God and to sovereigns under Pride, because he later classes obedience 
to these among the remedies of Wrath (I. 673 f.). 

83 See Lowes, Modem Philology, May, 1915. 
» Arnold, Works, HI, 125-127. 

85 Compare Renclus de Moiliens' Miserere, LXXVII-XCIII, Jehan de Con- 
di's Dit des haus homes, dit d' OrgueU, vers. 34, 35 (Scheler, HI, p. 104) and 
Watriquet de Couvins' Dis de L'Ortie, for discussions of pride which arises 
from pretended superiority of birth, knowledge, vigor, beauty and fortune. 
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of Pride from Robert of Brunne's Handlyng Synne (3032 f.) to 
Elyot's Governour, II, chap. IV, and Stubbs's Anatomy of Abuses, 
(pp. 27-29). And yet I accord the heartiest approval to Mr. 
Lowes's association of gentilesse with Prouesce, the antitype of 
Sloth as in Gower's Confessio, (IV, 2200). Indeed, I must make 
amends for my tardy recognition of this relation, by offering in a 
sentence far more direct and conclusive evidence than any Lowes 
has furnished, that Chaucer is fully aware of this connection be- 
tween Gentilesse and Sloth. In the "Ballad of Gentilesse," the 
poet tells us of " the firste stok" that it "loved besinesse, Ageinst 
the vyce of slouthe, in honestee"; and Scogan, in his "Moral 
Balade," 86 that owes so much to Chaucer's "gentilesse" material, 
notes that "vertuous noblesse" comes "through leefful besinesse 
of honest life and not by slogardry," and deprecates Sloth and 
negligence. Chaucer, therefore, discusses, at length "gentilesse" 
under Pride in the Parson's Tale and opposes it to Sloth in his 
Ballad; just indeed as Gower, who classes "gentilesse" under Sloth 
in the Confessio, links it in the Mirour (23330 f.) with twenty-fold 
mention of the pride of lords and knights: 

Seignour, ton orguil dieus reprenf 
En s'evangile, et si t'aprent 
Qe tant comme tu soies maiour, 
Te dois tenir plus humblement 

Envers dieu et envers la gent 

********** 

Laissetz l'orguil, laissetz l'errour, 
Dont es coupable tant sovect. 

The Roman de la Rose (1888lf.) offers adequate explanation of this 
double treatment: 

Quiconques tent a gentilhce 
D'orguel se gart et de parece; 
Aille as armes ou a 1'esfuide 
Et de vilenie se vuide, 
Humble cuer ait, cortois et gout 
En tretous leus, vers toute gent; 

So the Loathly Dame's homily implicitly protests both against 
Pride, that produces the arrogance that despises the lowly and 
poor and old, and against Sloth that is fatal to gentle deeds. 

But our present concern is not so much with the homily itself as 
with its relation to the Wife of Bath. Our critic contends that 

M Skeat, Chaucerian Poems, p. 237. 
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there is no irony in her attack upon the pride of birth and old 
possessions, for this is not her kind of pride. And Mr. Root goes 
goes so far as to ask, 87 "Is not the Wife of Bath, as a prosperous 
member of the middle class, precisely the person to assert that true 
gentility is not the peculiar possession of the nobly born?" Let me 
answer this question with another, "What entitles the Wife of 
Bath, ungentle to the core, to discourse on true gentility?" Hark 
to a protest against the arrogance of rank from her whose passion 
for precedence at the offering is roundly condemned by the Parson 
under Pride as arising from that very love of commendation of the 
people to which he afterwards traces offences against " gentilesse," 
and is closely coupled by the Knight de la Tour Landry (p. 150) 
with the great pride and envy of gentlewomen. The praise of 
"wilful poverty" sounds strange enough, when dictated by the 
maker of three mercenary marriages. And the lesson of courtesy 
to an old mate — "that men sholde an old wight doon favour" — 
is in amusing opposition to her own treatment of aged husbands. 
But it is not this or that trait, gleaned here or there; it is the very 
essence of the woman that floods with irony the sermon of "gen- 
tilesse." "The gentle person must avoid villainy, have a humble 
heart, be courteous to all," says the Roman. The Wife of Bath is 
ever "vilaine, tres vilaine"; she lets "no humility her tongue nail." 
Her speech bewrayeth ever the absence of the gentle heart. " Oute 
of a gentill herte," says the Knight de la Tour Landry (p. 127), 
"shulde never come velenye, word ne dede." How does the Wife 
square with this conception of "gentilesse?" Now listen to her 
heroine (D. 1171 f.): 

Al were it that myne auncestres were rude, 
Yet may the hye god, and so hope I, 
Grante me grace to liven vertuously. 
Thanne am I gentil, whan that I beginne 
To liven vertuously and weyve sinne. 

To be humble and to live virtuously — that is true gentility. Think 
of the Wife of Bath — humility ever so far from her as its kindred 
virtue of obedience! Is the irony of the harangue far to seek? 
Only contrast with it the Wife's wrangles with her "old dotard." 
The issue is not, as Mr. Lowes derisively assumes, whether one 
or the other Deadly Sin, Wrath or Avarice or Lechery, can be 

87 Podry of Chaucer, p. 243. 
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fastened upon the Wife on her Prologue's fertile evidence, but 
whether her dominant faults may be instantly deduced from a 
comparison of the tale and the teller. And such a comparison pro- 
claims two sovereign weaknesses: inobedience, else her story en- 
forcing the obedience of the man is entirely beside the mark; lack 
of humility or ungentleness, else the irony of the "gentilesse" dis- 
course goes by the board. And inobedience and lack of humility 
both belong to Pride. Professor Kittredge's characterization of 
this amazing lady as "lust of the flesh and the pride of life in the 
person of a woman, etc.," 88 seems to me entirely adequate. And 
here it is necessary to note that the "Proud Wife" — stereotyped 
in so many sixteenth century products in Hazlitt's Remains — seems 
well established as a stock type in Chaucer's day. Pernel Proud- 
heart is the representative of Pride in the A and B versions of the 
Piers Plowman list of Sins. In the Marriage of the Daughters of the 
Devil,® Pride is wedded to the dames and damsels. Nicole Bozon's 
Bonti des Femmes is but a palinode for his Char d'Orgueil. "As 
straight as a ram's horn," says Lydgate with fierce irony, 90 "wym- 
mene lefte pride and take hem to mekenes." In the example-books 
stories of the Proud Woman abound.' 1 Now, strikingly enough the 
outward and visible sign of this feminine pride of heart is always 
the badge of the sin noted by Chaucer in the words of the Wife's 
heroine (D. 1017-18): 

Lat see, which is the proudest of hem alle. 

That weretb. on a coverchief or a calle." 

Lofty head-gear or "tyfing" is ever the mark of Pride: in the 
Ancren Riwle (p. 420), in Handlyng Synne, (3323-3324), "heuedys 
tyfed wyth grete pryde, with heer and homes syde," in the long 
exemplum in La Tour Landry, p. 63, where the devil sits between 
the lady's horns, in Bozon's account of women in Le Char d 'Orgueil,* 2 
in Stubbs's Anatomy of Abuses, (pp. 54 f.), and particularly in 

8 « Modern Philology, DC, 440. 

89 See Meyer, Romania XXK, 54, pointed out by Professor H. S. V. Jones 
in the May (1915) number of Modern Philology. 

M Percy Society, II, 173. 

91 See Handlyng Synne, 11. 3364 f., "The Tale of the Proud Lady," and the 
exempla of Proud Women cited by the editor, I, 119, and La Tour Landry, 
63-65. 

M Reliquia Antique, I, 162-163. 
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Lydgate's "Cast away Horns," 93 "Lyst not of pryde, then homes 
cast away!" The wife's coverchiefs and her "gave scarlet gytes" 
are in outward keeping with the Pride of heart that her unbuxom- 
ness and ungentleness so clearly betoken. The lust of the 
flesh, the ' 'venerien nature" of the woman, is another story quite 
as long and interesting. No one can rightly urge that the Wife 
incarnates Pride alone; but to read her tale without due recognition 
of this conspicuous trait is fatal to all perspective. 

Just a word of the relation of the Wife of Bath's Tale to its neigh- 
bors. Miss Hammond remarks: 94 "The opening of the Wife's 
Tale, with its sly dig at Friars, was probably written after the 
Friar's interruption to her reminiscences had been planned, and 
thus presumably after the Friar-Summoner strife was arranged by 
Chaucer." If the tales of the D. group are nearly synchronous, the 
ascription of stories and sermons against Wrath to angry men 
greatly strengthens the argument that Chaucer had an ironical de- 
sign in putting Gower's tale against Inobedience (Pride) and the 
long discourse upon gentilesse into the mouth of an inobedient and 
ungentle woman. In any case we have in the stories of the Wife 
and Friar and Summoner, a Sins group of Pride and Wrath, as in 
the Physician and Pardoner tales, a group of Lechery, Gluttony 
and Avarice. 

In Mr. Lowes's tremendous negation of the medieval reader's 
point d'appui he seems to me to have surrendered every fortress 
of Chaucer's morality and humor that the man of the Middle Ages 
would have zealously guarded. Heavily impeded by serried masses 
of minutiae, which no living scholar can muster in larger numbers, 
he has retreated laboriously from the objective of every tale. He 
misses, in the Physician's story, the motif of Chastity and Lechery 
which no one early or late ever mistook before. He disregards in 
the background and homilies of the Pardoner's exemplum, the for- 
mal grouping of Tavern Sins in a tavern setting, although this 
integration of pothouse vices is in full accord with many medieval 
categories of Gluttony. He will have naught to do with the mas- 
ter-theme of Cursing in the Friar's Tale, though the nemesis on 
the summoner beshrewing and damning all, even himself, doubles 

" Percy Society II, 46. 
" Chaucer, p. 297. 
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the "maledicere" element of old exempla; nor yet with the leit- 
motif of Ire, which runs redly through the tale of the Summoner, 
and flames forth in a hundred line application. Despite Gower's 
ample aid, he ignores the Cheste or Chiding function of the Man- 
ciple's story and homily against tale-bearing as a fault of the wicked 
tongue. He closes his eyes to the tenfold emphasis 95 upon "busy- 
ness" and "good works" which so admirably adapts the St. Cecilia 
material in all its parts to the theme of Sloth. He dispenses with 
the Constance story's thrice insistent illustration of treasonable 
Detraction, which gave such point to Gower's "example" of Envy, 
and which so impressed that medieval reader, the scribe of Trivet' s 
Chronicle. And in the inobedient Wife of Bath's analogue to 
Gower's story against the Inobedience phase of Pride, he discovers 
no elements of Pride or its counterparts. The habitual inability 
to keep his eye on the object of attack makes him ever strike 
beside the mark. 

Nor are these Mr. Lowes's only failures of vision. Adding one 
to one, he misses the million, in his loss of all the delights of Chau- 
cer's satirical revelation of the ethical weaknesses of social types. 
A dispenser of ypocras, "propre man by seint Runnyon!" exalts 
chastity; and the guileless modern is quite unaware of Lechery's 
presence. Tavern-reveler or Glutton — for the tavern is ever Glut- 
tony's haunt — inveighs on an ale-bench against his own Sins of 
the Tavern, traditional accessories of Gluttony; and our mentor 
straightway warns us not to degrade the Pardoner, "magnificent 
conception," into an exponent of this Deadly Sin. Furious Sum- 
moner and rancorous Friar vent their spleen until the Host calls 
for peace; but the partial observer sees no signs of the Friar's anger 
here, no trace of this class-feud in Langland's Wrath section, and, 
least of all, no hint of irony in angry men telling tales against 
Anger. The Chiding Manciple's evil tongue heaps reproaches until 
"with this speche the Cook wex wrooth and wraw," but this Chid- 
ing so admirably effective as class-satire, and so ingeniously sup- 
plemented by the delicious perversity of the Chider's tale and mor- 
ality against "a wikked tonge," Mr. Lowes entirely obscures. 
Against this impregnability to humor, multiple evidence of ironical 
design has no potency. And there are still other striking incon- 

95 G. 5, 14, 63, 75, 98, 105, 112, 116, 117, 195. 
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gruities to ignore. A contribution teeming with the praise of 
"good works" finds ultimate place on the lips of a member of the 
notoriously slothful monastic class — but why, in this assignment, 
scent an irony disregarded by our critic elsewhere in the relation of 
pilgrims and their products? All men ha.ve cried out loudly against 
the bestowal of the "noble" tale of Constance upon the Lawyer; but 
let us beware of finding in this acknowledged inappropriateness a 
large satirical interest, and of marking in the Murmuration prologue 
a fine relevance. And the Wife, unbuxom usurper of the theme that 
has served Gower against unbuxomness and ungentle contributor of a 
panegyric upon " gentilesse" — perish here any thought of mockery I 96 
Chaucer's satire is of all time. In every age ancient or modern, 
those who make the follies and incongruities of men the "farrago" 
of their libel have delighted in just such vivid contrast between 
words and works as imparts veined humanity to the Canterbury 
series. Nor is that combination of social and ethical types which 
forms so happy a phase of Chaucer's portraits of life limited to the 
fourteenth century. But Chaucer is essentially medieval in this 
wise, that, under the influence of contemporary thought as revealed 
in the example-books, in Gower's Confessio and in such homiletic 
literature as his own Parson's Tale, he turns to the purpose of his 
irony the formula of Sins then familiar, weaving it as the fancy 
willed into the stuff of his greatest work. A careful testing of the 
multifarious objections of Mr. Lowes — and there is surely nothing 
in my entire conception of Chaucer to which he does not object — 
has in no way weakened my strong belief in the poet's architectonic 
use of Sins. The spirit of negation throws "a pearl away richer 
than all his tribe." Turn from " this our war, our cry and counter- 
cry," to the stimulating company of our medieval wayfarers and in 

M The same distortion of perspective that blinds Mr. Lowes to the obvious 
presence of the Sins motif in these stories, leads him to point to as large an 
element of Sin in the Monk's references to Pride, though, as we have seen, 
the special prologue written for the nonce, (and not, like the Lawyer's introduc- 
tion, a thing apart) .carries no suggestion of Pride, and the "tragedies" them- 
selves have an avowedly different purpose. So with the warning against 
flattery of the Nun's Priest, who is assuredly no flatterer, or the "lecherous 
lay" of the Merchant, who is no lecher. And if characters be in question, any 
Avarice of the Manciple, or any Wrath of the Wife, has absolutely nought to 
do with this wonted irony that binds the worthy tale to the unworthy teller. 
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the lecher-aiding praiser of purity, the gluttonous assailer of tavern 
revels, the wrathful impeacher of ire, the loose-tongued pleader for 
restraint of speech, and others of that incongruous crew, acknowl- 
edge the tremendous creations of a mighty-mouthed inventor of 
inharmonies. 97 

Frederick Topper. 
University of Vermont. 

"Any last shred of doubt of the grouping of Tavern Sins under the head of 
Gluttony is swept away by the sixteenth-century French poem, "La Reforma- 
tion des Tavemes et Destruction de Gormandise" {Recueil de Poesies Fran- 
qoisei, Bibl. Elzevir., 1855. II, 223 f.). In this "temperance" tract Gormandise 
(Gluttony), declaring that the maintenance of taverns and gaming is necessary 
to her state, is followed by Blasphemy, who, hailing from taverns, calls Glut- 
tony mother, and by Paillardise (Lechery), who promises to serve faithfully at 
taverns both Gluttony and Blasphemy. The humorous canonization of St. 
Runnyon by Chaucer in the Doctor Pardoner Link finds interesting parallels 
in the hallowing of St. Ongnon, St. Raisin and St. Harenc in other poems of 
the French collection (I, 204 I., II, 112 f., 325 f.). 



